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The  Crop  Reporting  Board  of  the  U,  S,  Department  of  Agriculture  makes  the  following 
report  for  the.  United'  States  from  data  furnished  by  crop  correspondents,  field 
statisticians,  and  cooperating  State  agencies. 
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GENERAL  CROP  REPORT  AS  OP  JUITS  1,  1945 

One  of  the  coldest  Mays  on  record  continued  to  hold  back  the  development  of 
vegetative  growth,  which  had  such  an  auspicious  start  earlier  this  season.  Occa- 
sional freezing  temperatures  took  further  limited  toll  from  gardens,  fruits  aind 
vegetables  and  even  caused  some  damage  to  the  more  hardy  grain  and  hay  crops.  Per- 
sistent rain  over  a  largo  area  of  the  country  contributed  to  reduction  in  crop 
prospects  and  to  delays  in  the  preparation  of  land  and  planting  operations,  while 
drought  developed  locally  and  threatened  to  spread  in  the  Southv/est.     Dry  v/eather 
persisted  in  the  extreme  Southeast,    Even  -onder  these  handicaps,  planting  and  re- 
planting of  crops  made  dogged  and  astonishing  progress.    With  a  good  possibility 
that  most  of  the  land  intended  for  crops  will  be  planted,  the  total  volume  of  1945 
production  is  expected  to  be  well  above  average.    Over  much  of  the  country,  crops 
and  pastures  should  respond  to  warmth  and  sunshiiie,  as  moisture  supplies  are  gen- 
erally adequate  with  comparatively  few  exceptions. 

Developments  during  earlier  months  of  the  season  were  so  favorable  for  winter 
grain  crops  and  pastures  that  prospects,  though  lower  than  a  month  ago,  are  still 
good  despite  adverse  v;eather  In  May.    The  winter  vrheat  crop  is  expected  to  be  the 
second  largest  on  record.    Above  average  yields  anticipated  on  a  fairly  large  acre- 
age of  spring  wheat  brings  the  prospective  total  wheat  production  to  1,085,000,000 
bushels»  the  biggest  crop  ever  produced.    Oats  and. hay  promise  above  average  pro- 
duction.   The  rye  production  forecast  is  down  somewhat,  compared  with  last  month, 
but  on  the  whole  yields  are  good,    A  record  crop  of  early  Irish  potatoes  is  in 
prospect,  and  the  tonnage  of  truck  crops  for  market  appears  to  be  about  as  large  as 
the  record  volume  produced  in  1944.    Total  fruit  production  is  expected  to  be  nearly 
equal  to  the  record  output  last  year,  despite  frost  damage  to  the  deciduous  fruits, 
especially  to  the  apple  crop,  which  may  hit  a  record  lov^.    Although  pastures  decline 
from  the  relatively  high  condition  reported  a  month  ago,  the  June  1  condition  is 
still  well  above  average.    Except  in  the  S'outhwest ,  ranges  v;ere  considered  good, 
with  prospects  for  sv.mmcr  feed  much  improved. 
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VJorkinj^  long  hours,  in  many  oases  "around  the  olock,"  farmers  took  advantage 
of  every  break  in  the  weather  to  prepare  land  and  to  plant  crops.    Much  was 
accomplished  during  the  last  half  of  I'^ay,  particularly  the   last  week.    As  conditions 
permitted,  farmers  mustered  all  available  power  equipment  and  fairiily  help,  pooling 
equipment  and  labor  resources,  with  the  neighbors  in  some  instances,  to  get  the  job 
done.    On  June  1,  planting  was  still  behind  schedule  but  a  surprisingly  large 
acreage  had  been  prepared  and  plant'ed.    A  considerable   progress  has  been  made  since 
June  1  in  parts  of  the  J.Iain  3elt»    In  places  soils  were  cold  and  a  little  too  wet, 
but  plmiting  went  ahead  just  the  aarco.    Although  much  still  remains  to  bo  accom.plish- 
ed,  and  adverse  weather  could  cause  some  further  shifts  in  cropping  plans  or  force 
land  to  lie  idle,  the  total  acreage  planted  to  principal  crops  seems  likely  to  be 
only  fractionally  less  than  the  near-record  acreage  intended  this  Reason. 

By  June  1  most  of  the  small  grains  were  seeded,  although  rain  and  cold  weather 
delayed  these  operations  in  the  Northeast,  v.'ith  the  deadline  drawing  near.  While 
the  weather  was  cold,  it  was  dry  enough  in  the  important  spring  wheat  States  to 
permit  farmers,  who  were  off  to  a  slow  start  in  April,  to  practically  finish  seeding 
their  planned  acreage  of  small  grains.    About  half  of  the  Arkansas  rice  acreage 
was  still  to b e  planted,   but  in  the  other  rice  States,  planting  was  practically  done. 
Corn  planting,  pushed  to  the  limit  allowed  by  the  weather,  was  nearly  three-fourths 
finished  for  the  country  as  a  vrhole.    Locally  progress  varied  greatly,  being  nearly 
completed  in  Mirjiesota  and  South  Dakota,   but  less  than  half  finished  in  Missouri 
and  Kansas,    Planting  of  cotton  and  peanuts  neared  completion,  after  generally  goodd 
progress  during  the  month,  although  Oklahoma  still  had  an  appreciable  acreage  to 
plant.    Tobacco  setting  varied  in  progress,  probably  averaging  later  than  usua}, 
but  was  mostly  satisfactory.    For  soybeans,  operations  were  just  starting  in  some 
areas,  but  planting  averaged  somewhat  over  a  third  completed  in  Illinois  and  Indiana, 
which  is  a  little  slovjer  than  usual.    Planting  the  late  potato  acreage  v/as  beset 
with  delays  in  Michigan,  upstate  Nev/  York  and  northern  New  England,  Operations 
were  also  hindered  in  Idaho  and  Wyoming,    Progress  was  fairly  good  on  land  dry 
enough  to  v.'ork  in  Minnesota  and  North  Dakota,   but  some  acreage  may  not  be  planted 
in  the  Rod  River  Valley.    A  substantial  part  of  the  intended  sugar  beet  acreage  in 
Michigan  v;ill  probably  not  be  planted, 

Icfey  temperatures  were  well  bolov/  normal  over  most  of  the  country  from  the 
Rocky  !'ountains  eestward.    The  cold  weather  which  started  in  April  continued  into 
the  first  part  of  June,    Except  for  the  last  week  of  May,  •when  temperatures  rose 
to  above  normal  levels  over  most  of  the  area  between  the  Rockios  and  the  Appalachians, 
Because  of  the  cold  weather,  the  development  of  vegetative  ^p-ovrth  was  greatly 
rcstardod,    7;'inter  and  spring  grain  crops  made  slow  progress,  with  varied  effects. 
In  some  areas  plants  have  taken  on  a  weak,  spindly  appearance,  v/hile  in  other 
sections  they  are  stooling  well,  even  though  lacking  in  color  from  v;ant  of  sun- 
s  1-line ,    Hay  crops  and  pastures  developed  slowly,    I'loreovor,  thoy  wore  blackened  by 
frosts  in  p?xrts  of  the  Lako  States  and  the  Northeast, 

./est  of  the  Continental  Divide,  tom.peratures  averaged  normal  or  above  during 
May  and  the  general  outlook  is  favorable,  pr- rticularly  in  the  Pacific  Northwest, 
Here,  too,  the  season  is  late,  and  some  spring  planting  is  still  to  bo  done.  More 
moderate  temperatures  and  scattered  rains  checked  deterioration  of  grain  crops, 
pastures  and  ranges  in  California,  but  extreme  dry  weather  persisted  in  Arizona, 
where  I/fay  precipitation  was  barely  measurable  » - 
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Severe  drought  developed  in  New  Mexico  and  the  Texas  Panhandle,  and  the  dry 
area  has  been  spreading  northeastward  into  western  Oklahoma  and  southv/estern 
Kansas.     In  New  Meicico,  May  precipitation  was  the  lightest  since  1927,  while  spring 
rainfall  has  only  "been  about  half  of  niormal.    Texas  recorded  the  lightest  May  rain- 
fall   since  1896.    Grain  crops  suffered  marked  deterioration  in  this  dry  area  and 
wheat  abandonment  is  expected  to  be  heavy.    Ranges  have  reached  a  critical  stage 
and  moisture  is  badly  needed.    Recent  scattered  rains  over  the  Texas  Panhazidle  and 
western  Oklahoma,  largely  local  in  character,  have  brought  temporary  relief,  but  the 
whole  area  is  in  immediate  need  of  a  good  general  rain. 

May  rainfall  vms  below  normal  in  the  South  Atlantic  States  from  North  Caro- 
lina to  Florida.    A  generally  dry  situation  has  prevailed  to  the  point  of  being 
critical  in  Florida,  where  grov/ing  crops  have  had  but  little  relief  this  spring, 
June  1  condition  of  new-crop  citrus  fruits  was  the  lowest  in  many  years.  Local 
rains  in  the  Garolinas  during  the  last  v;eek  of  May  were  beneficial,  especially  for 
tobacco,  and  early  June  rains  have  brought  relief  to  Florida,  and  to  areas  in  the 
other  States, 

Eastern  Kansas,  Missouri  and  Arkansas  did  not  experience  much  relief  from 
the  effects  of  excessive  April  rainfall,  as  heavy  rains  continued  throughout  May 
and  into  Jane.     Corn  planting  is  materially  delayed  in  these  States  and  also  in 
eastern  Nebraska.    With  considerable  acreage  yet  to  plant  it  seems  likely  that  fur- 
ther shifts  to  even  later  crops,  such  as  soybeans  and  sorghums,  will  take  place. 
Slsen-'ieve  in  the  Corn  Belt  there  was  much  replanting  of  spotted  stands  of  corn, 
Depe;::dang  on  the  weather  and  time  limitations,  some  shifts  from  corn  to  soybeans 
may  occur,  but  more  than  likely  farmers  will  first  turn  to  varieties  of  hybrid  seed 
corn  that  will  mature  in  a  shorter  period  of  time. 

It  is  too  early  to  make  specific  predictions  on  many  of  the  crops  that  will 
contribute  to  the  toiiil  output  this  season.    Nevertheless,  a  number  of  factors  are 
favorable.    S'or  the  cc^-.-itry  as  a  whole,  the  outstanding  facts  g-re,.  perhaps,  that 
aost  of  the  inten.iod  a-oi-eages  of  crops  will  be  planted;  that  the  early  season  gains 
have  not  been  en'o\rely  olfset  by  the  adversities  of  the  last  2  months;  and  that 
iuost  of  the  cour.try  ha?,  adec^uate  moisture  reserves  or  irrigation  water  supplies. 
Yield  return?  may  be  lighter  because  of  late  plantings  and  because  of  forced 
'changes  in  cropping  practices.    On  the  other  hand,  the  proportion  of  crops  planted 
to  high-yielding  corn  hybrids  and  improved  varieties  of  oats  and  other  crops  con- 
tinue to  increase. J 

As  for  the  corn  crop,  much  of  it  has  not  yet  shown  above  ground,   since  ger- 
mination has  been  slow.    The  crop  lacks  color  in  Iowa  and  other  States  where  cold, 
cloudy,  wot  v;eather  has  been  the  rule.    However,  warmth  and  sunshine  v;ould  material- 
ly improve  the  condition.    The  winter  wheat  crop  showed  another  decline  in  prospects 
as  drought  cut  yields  still  further  in  the  Southwest,  and  the  Kansas  crop  dropped 
sharply  from  earlier  expectations^    The  outlook  continued  very  promising  in  the 
northern  Plains  and  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,    Earlier  in  the  season  it  appeared 
the  harvest  would  occur  much  sooner  than  usual.    The  slow  growth  during  the  last 
2  months,  however,  has  altered  this  picture  to  the  extent  that  some  areas  now  inay 
start  harvest  a  few  weeks  late.    The  outlook  for  spring  wheat  is  decidedly  favor- 
able, even  though  the  crop  is  late  and  somewhat  slow  in  development.    Oats  pro- 
duction is  expected  to  be  the  second  largest  in  20  years.    Barley  promises  an 
above  average  yield  per  acre,  but  production  will  be  less  than  in  recent  years, 
since  the  acreage  is  smaller.    Sarly  harvest  was  bearing  out  predictions  of  good 
yields  on  winter  oats,  and  v;inter  barley  has  good  prospects,  but  spring  oate  has 
suffered  from  too  much  rain  and  cold  v/eather  in  parts  of  the  Corn  Belt<  Notwith- 
standing, the  outlook  is  good. 
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Hay  prospects  were  lower  than  a  month  ago,  out  a  big  crop  is  indicated  "by  June  1 
condition.    Exceptional  early  development  of  alfalfa,  clover  and  v/ild  hay  has  not 
"been  entirely  offset  by  the  unus^oally  slov;  grovrth  in  May.    Alfalfa  has  been  damaged 
by  frost  in  some  Northern  States,  v/ith  resulting  loss  in  quality.     In  many  areas, 
first  cuttings  have  been  delayed  by  rains  v/hich  also  caught  some  tonnage  on  the 
ground.    There  is  postponement,  too,  because  some  farmers  have  been  forced  to 
devote  all  of  their  time  to  planting  operation.     That  pastiures  still  continue  to 
furnish  good  green  feed  is  reflected  in  the  all-time  record  milk  flov;  attained  in 
May.    ¥ith  ranges  also  generally  good,  and  feed  supplies  ample,  livestock  are  in  a 
good  thriving  condition.     Kaj  was  a  favorable  month  for  egg  production.    A  laying 
raie  nearly  equal  to  the  all-time  record  of  May  brought  total  production  to  a 
volume  only  5  percent  belov;  that  for  the  same  month  last  year. 

Total  fruit  production  for  the  current  season  is  indicated  to  be  almost  as 
large  as  the  record  outtiorn  of  last  year.     In  the  Vest  the  outlook  is  bright  for 
practically  all  fr^aits,  including  citrus.     In  the  South  and  Central  States,  frait 
crops  are  generally  good,  except  for  ?lorida  cit3nis,  Arkansas  apples,  and  most 
fruits  in  Michigan  and  Ohio.     In  the  Northeast  and  mid-Atlantic  area  as  far  south 
as  Virginia,  prospects  are  very  poor  for  nearly  all  fruits,  because  of  spring 
freeze  dam.age.    Total  apple  and  sour  cherry  crops  will  be  extremely  short,  possibly 
record  lov;s.     Peaches  and  sv/eet  cherries,  hov/ever,''  look  like  record- large  crops. 
Production  of  grapes  and  pr-'jnes  will  be  above  average  and  larger  than  last  year. 
Crops  of  pears,  plums  and  apricots  will  be  shorter  than  last  year  but  above  average. 

Commercial  truck  crops  made  rather  slow  progress  in  most  areas  during  May, 
as  cool  v/eather  and  excessive  moisture  in  many  sections  retarded  development. 
Little  damage  is  apparent,  hov/ever,  with  effects  confined  largely  to  a  delay  in 
maturity.     The  aggregate  tonnage-  of  commercial  truck  crops  for  harvest  this  spring 
is  now  indicated  to  be  4  percent  above  a  year  ago  and  nearly  one-fifth  larger  than 
the  1934-43  average  spring  tonnage.     The  reduced  pro sjjects  from  a  m.onth  ago,  when 
a  tonnage  6  percent  larger  than  that  of  1944  v/as  indicated,  is  accounted  for  almost 
entirely  by  sharply  lovrered  -prospects  for  cucumbers  and  v/atermelons .     Other  spring 
crops  showed  only  slight  changes  in  prospects  from  May  1  to  June  1.    Early  estimates 
covering  approximately  one-half'  of  the  total  summer  production  show  an  indicated 
aggregate  tonnage  of  these  crops  5  percent  larger  than  comparable  1944  production, 
and  16  percent  above  the  1934-43  average.    Beets,  cabbage,  cantaloups,  green 
peppers,  and  v/at-ermfelons  for  early  swnmer  harvest  are  espected  to  be  in  heavier 
supply  this  year  than  last.     Lighter  supplies  of  snap  beans,  celery,  cucumbers, 
lettuce,  onions,  and  tomatoes  are  indicated  for  the  early  summer  period. 

The  aggregate  acreage  planted  to  11  iciportant  truck  crops  for  comm.ercial 
processing  in  1945  v;ill  be  about  2,166,000  acres  —  5  percent  more  than  the  aggre- 
gate 1944  planting.     If  grov/ers  succeed  in  carrying  out  their  early  season  inten- 
tions, processors  v/^ill  have  the  production  from  a  record-high  acreage  to  can, 
freeze,  pickle  or  utilize  for  other  manufacture  in  1945.    Harvest  of  green  peas 
from  a  record  acreage,  estimxLted  at  513,010  acres,  got  -under  vray  at  a  limited  rate 
late  in  I-^ay,  and  is  e:cpected  to  gain  moraent'om  in  June,     Some  Southern  grovm  snap 
beans  also  v/ere  processed  last  month.    But  in  the  important  areas  of  production, 
grovrers  and  processors  v^ere  gi-/ing  most  of  their  attention  to  planting  various 
vegetables  for  processing  later  in  the  season, 

hs  j 
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CORLT i    Planting  of  corn  has  "been  delayed  over  much  of  the  covjitry,  particularly  in 

East  ilorth  Central  States  and  other  northern  and  central  areas.  Adverse 
weather  for  planting,  marked  "by  frequent,  al.most  continuous  rains  and  "by  tempera- 
tures i-zell  helow  optinium  for  corn  germination,  continued  through  most  ,of  I'!ay, 
During  the  latter  third  of  May  and  in  early  Jxmc,  conditions  improved  so  that  plant- 
ing could  T) regress  more  rapidly. 

Progress  in  planting  was  relatively  favorable  in  Minnesota,  and  ITorth  and 
South  Dakota  v/here  most  of  the  acreage  was  j^lanted  "by  June  1,  earlier  than  in  1944. 
A  serious  situation  existed  in  eastern  Uebraska,  v;ith  less  than  tv/o-thirds  of  the 
acreage  planted  hy  June  1,  when  it  is  usually  completed.     In  Kansas  and  Missouri, 
about  40  percent  of  the  planting  >ras  done,  "but  v/as  speeding  Up  with  "better  weather. 
Record  progress  was  noted  the  last  v/eek  of  May  and  early  June  in  Illinois,  v;ith 
about  60  percent  planted  to  J\me  1,  and  about  90  percent  one  v;eek  later.  In 
Wisconsin  and  Michigan,  less  planting  had  been  done  by  June  1  than  .  in  1944.  Iowa 
and  Indiana  corn  v/as  about  80  percent  planted.    Ohio  farmers  got  a  lot  of  their 
planting  done  after  May  15,  but  as  in  northern  Pennsylvania,  Tie\j  York  and  Hew 
England,  planting  was  greatly  delayed  with  some  plovdng  still  to  be  done»    An  ad- 
verse situation  prevailed  also  in  States  from  Virginia  to  Texas,  with  planting 
continuing.     In  the  Carolinas  the  crop  looked  good,  but  in  Georgia,  Florida,  amd 
Alabama  rain  v;as  needed.     Late  planting  v/as  the  rule  in  most  of  the  West,  except  in 
California. 

Ihe  probability  is  that,  even  though  late  plantings  will  continue,  the  acre- 
age of  corn  will  be  slightly  less  than  vras  intended,  with  most  of  the  decrease 
likely  to  occur  in  the  central  portion  of  the  coimtry.    Planting  can  be  pushed 
rapidly  under  favorable  conditions,  with  the  high  degree  of  mechanization  on  Corn 
Belt  farms  ,  but  whether  the  late  start  can  be  overcome  vrill  depend  upon  an  early 
change  to  favorable  growing  weather  and  another  late  fall.     In  the  South  and 
Southwest,  some  unplanted  acreage  intended  for  corn  .nay  be  diverted  to  othei^  crops* 
The  June  1  condition  of  the  growing  crop  in  Middle  Atlantic  and  Southern  States  v/as 
generally  lower  than  last  year,  except  in  the  6  Southern  States  from  South  Carolina 
to  Louisiana,  and  lower  than  in  1943  in  practically  all  of  these  18  States.  ^ 

l-.TISAT  ;    The  indicated  production  of  all  wheat,  at  1,084,552,000  bushels,  v/ould  be 
the  largest  crop  on  record.     If  realized  it  would  top  last  year's  record 
crop  slightly,  and  v/ould  be  the  third  crop  of  over  a  billion  bushels  in  U,  S,  v;heat 
production  history,  the  first  having  occurred  in  1915.    The  indicated  v/inter  v/heat 
production  of  797,255,000  bushels  is  the  second  largest,  having  been  exceeded  only 
by  the.  record  crop  of  825  million  bushels  in  1931.  '  The  first  forecast  of  spring 
v/heat  production  is  287,397,000  bushels.    Under  generally  favorable  moisture  condi- 
tions, yield  prospects  are  better  than  average,  but  the  acreage  is  smaller  than 
either  last  year  or  average. 

\Hhtev  v/heat  deteriorated  materially  during  May  in  the  southern  Great 
Plains  States  of  Texas,  Oklahoma,  New  Mexico,  and  Kansas.    The  critical  moisture 
shortage  in  Hew  Mexico  and  the  main  wheat  districts  of  Texas  and  Oklahoma  re-^ 
duced  yields  and  caused  additional  abandonment.     It  is  too  near  harvest  in  this 
area  for  future  rains  to  be  of  much  benefit.    Since  May  1,  there  v/as  serious  de- 
terioration in  vrestern  Kansas,  particularly  of  volunteer  and  continuous  cropped 
v/heat.     Subsoil  moisture  is  deficient  in  spots  in  the  winter  v/heat  sections  of 
South  Dakota,  which  have  been  dry  since  last  fall.     Soil  moisture  conditions  v/ere 
alleviat3d  in  Nebrasica,  'Wyoming  ajid  other  Northern  Plains  areas  by  good  rains  in 
late  May.    Recent  rains  have  greatly  iniproved  wheat  in  the  Pacific  Horthv/est. 
Supplies  of  irrigation  water  are  plentiful  throughout  the  'Test,  and  the  outlook 
for  irrigated  v/hieat  is  good.     In  contrast,  too  much  rain  and  continued  cold 
have  been  a  deterring  factor  in  eastern  Kansas,  Missouri  and  some  eastern 
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soft  wheat  States.     Prospects  in  the  important  North  Central  States,  hov/ever,  are 
equal  to  or  slightly  better  than  a  month  ago.     In  the  entire  midvre stern  and  eastern 
area,  v;et  soil  and  continued  cold  have  delayed  progress,  and  the  nitrogen  defi- 
ciency, indicated  by  poor  color,  has  been  only  partly  overcome.     Some  damage  result- 
ed from  leaf  rust  in  the  southern  plains,  particularly  in  north  central  Oklahoma 
and  to  a  less  degree  in  south  central  Kansas.     But  vath  such  local  exceptions,  rust 
and  insect  damage  has  been  very  limited.  4 

The  acreage  of  winter  wheat  remaining  for  harvest,  as  estimated  May  1,  is 
46,768,000  acres.  On  that  date  the  indicated  abandonment  of  5.7  percent  v/as  one 
of  the  lov;est  on  record.  Additional  acreage  losses  have  occurred  since  i'ay  1  in 
the  southern  Great  Plains,  because  of  the  rapid  deterioration  of  wheat. 

The  indicated  winter  wheat  yield  per  acre  of  17  bushels,  while  above  average, 
is  nearly  2  bushels  under  last  year  and  represents  a  decline  of  nearly  a  bushel  per 
acre  since  May  1.     This  decline  is  due  largely  to  the  deterioration  that  occurred 
in  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  Texas  and  New  Mexico.    The  loss  there  more  than  offset  the 
improvement  in  yield  prospects  in  the  Mountain,  Pacific  Northwest  and  some  North 
Central  States. 

The  moisture  situation  in  the  spring  wheat  States  was  favorable  at  plaaiting 
time.     Jvme  1  condition  indicates  yields  considerably  above  average,  but  not  equal 
to  those  of  the  last  4  years.    Rains  interfered  v/ith  seeding  operations  to  some 
extent  locally,  and  the  extended  cool  weather  retarded  growth  of  spring  wheat. 
Some  difficulty  was  experienced  in  planting  i±Le  intended  acreage. 

OATS:     An  oats  crop  exceeded  in  the  past  20  years  only  by  that  of  1942  is  in  pros- 

pect  this  year.  Production  of  1,334,376,000  bushels' of  oats  is  estimated- 
as  of  June  1.  This  would  exceed  the  1944  production  by  14  percent,  or  about  168 
million  bushels,  and  would  be  25  percent  larger  than  the  10-year  (1934-43)  average, 

Oats  v;ere  planted  under  generally  favorable  conditions,  both  last  fall  and 
this  spring.    Hovrever,   cold  weather  and  lack  of  sunshine  have  retarded  the  grovrfch 
of  the  crop  to  some  extent.     The  present  moisture  condition  is  favorable,  and  as 
a  result  the  crop  is  expected  to  overcome  this  difficulty.     In  spite  of  delayed  ■ 
seeding  in  some  areas,  yields  per  seeded  acre  are  expected  to  be  above  average. 
Indicated  yields  in  the  North  Central  States  are  about  average,  with  the  exception 
of  Illinois,  where  there  was  considerable  dam.age  by  floodscsnd  heavy  rains , and  Kansas 
v/here  seeding  was  late  because  of  v;et  land.     Yields  in  the  North  Central  area  are 
also  higher  than  in  1944,  except  for  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  and  Wisconsin* 
I'uch  the  same  situation  prevails  in  the  South  Atlantic  and  South  Central  States. 
Prospective  yields  in  most  of  the  ^'^'estem  States  arc  above  the  10- year  average,  but 
somewhat  below  the  yields  of  1944.     Throughout  the  area  v/here  oats  are  fall- sown 
the  crop  appears  to  be  one  of  the  best  in  years. 

Nev/  varieties  of  rust  and  disease  resistant  oats  have  become  more  popular 
during  the  past  few  years,  especially  in  the  North  Central  States.  Now  varieties  a:'- 
also  being  developed  for  areas  v.'here  oats  are  fall  sov.m.     For  the  past  2  years, 
almost  100  percent  of  the  oats  seeded  in  Wisconsin  ond  I  cam  v/ere  of  the  new  vari- 
eties.    In  the  other  large  oats  producing  States,  the  percent  of  improved  varieties 
planted  in  1944  from  15  percent  in  Nebraska  to  42  percent  in  Illinois.     In  these 
some  States,  the  proportion  increased  so  the.t  the  range  was  30  to  69  percent-  in 
1945. 
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BABLEY;    The  prospective  1945  barley  crop, is  the  smallest  since  1938.     Based  on 

condition  and  other  factors  to  June  1,  it  is  estimated  at  257,783,000 
"bushels,  9  percent  "below  1944  production.     Despite  adverse  vreather  conditions 
in  many  producing  States,  the  crop  was  in  "better-than-average  condition  on  June  1, 
Although  currently  estimated  yields,  "by  States,  are  very  spotted,  the  indicated 
yield  for  the  country  as  a  whole  is  21  hushels  per  planted  acre,  compared  vath 
19,9  "bushels  last  year  and  18,2  the  10-*year  (1934-43)  average. 

The  crop  shows  a  v/ide  range  of  development.    A  small  acreage  remains  to 
"be  planted  in  high  altitudes  of  Oregon,  while  harvest  is  iJinder  way  in  so.me 
southern  and  southiirest  States.     In  the  northern  Plains,  where  most  of  the  crop  is 
spring  sown,  planting  was  done  under  rather  favora"ble  conditions,  though  delayed 
"by  v/et  vreather.     Su"bsequent  lov/  temperatures  and  heavy  rains  retarded  grovrbh, 
"but  stands  are  good.    Despite  the  early  handicaps,  prospects  are  very  good  in 
California,  and  Colorado,  and  promising  in  such  heavy  producing  States,  as 
South  Dakota,  Ne'braska,  Kansas,  and  Montana.     The  Texas  crop,  raised  primarily 
in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  State,  is  suffering  from  dry  weather.    Pall  sovm 
"barley  came  through  the  winter  in  good  shape  in  most  areas. 

In  all  "but  a  few  States,  it  appears  that  farmers  x-jbtb  a"ble  to  plant  their 
intended  acreage  of  "barley,  and  in  some  States  intentions  were  exceeded.  There- 
fore, it  is  very  pro"ba"ble  that  the  full  intended  acreage  -^All  "be  realized.  Even 
so,  this  acreage  is  14  percent  below  last  year  and  the  lowest  any  year  since 
1938. 

BA3LBY  STOCKS:      Over  62  million  "oushels  of  "barley,  equivalent  to  a'Dout  22  percent 

of  the  1944  crop,  remained  on  fams  June  1,  1945.     On  June  1 
last  year,  stocks  on  farms  were  59  million  "bushels,  or  a"bout  18  percent  of  the 
1943  total  production.     Slightly  over  60  percent  of  the  current  June  1  stocks 
.  were  on  farms  in  the  4  States  of  liinnesota,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  and 
Montana,  and  nearly  14  percent  in  the  four  States  of  Idaho,  Colorado,  Utah  and 
Washington.     Di saopearance  from  farms  since  April  1  v/as  a"bout  24^  million  "bushels. 
Since  Decem"ber  1,  1944  ahout  95  million  "bushels  have  disappeared,  compared  v.dth 
a"bout  120  million  "bushels  in  the  corresponding  period  a  year  ago. 

RYE;      Production  of  rye  oh  June  1  is  forecast  at  28,123,000  "bushels,  compared 

v/ith  last  year's  very  short  crop  of  only  25,872,000  "oushels.     If  present 
prospects  materialize,   this  year's  prod.uction  would  "be  a"bout  one- third  less  than 
the  10- year  (1934-43)  average  of  41,434,000  hushels,  and  the  fifth  lowest  pro- 
duction since  1900.     Conditions  declined  during  May,  Tsut  the  indicated  yield  of 
12.5  "bushels  per  harvested  acre  is  still  ahove  hoth  last  year  and  the  10-year 
average. 

In  the  West  Ilorth  Central  area,  yields  are  expected  to  "be  well  above  aver- 
age hut  less  than  reported  last  month.     The  major  producing  States  of  ilorth 
Dakota,  South  Dakota  and  Kansas  report  declines  of  from  1/2  to  1  bushel  per  acre, 
while  Hehraska  expects  no  change  from  the  May  1  forecast.    Hone  of  the  States  in 
the  East  Central  area  indicated  any  change  from  last  month.    Drought  conditions 
in  parts  of  Texas  and  ITew  Mexico  resulted  in  a  sharp  reduction  in  jdelds,  v/hile 
in  Missouri  excessive  rains  had  the  same  effect.    The  season  as  a  whole  hag.  "been^ 
favorable  for  rye,  and  the  relatively  low  indicated  production  is  due  primarily 
to  the  small  acreage.     The  2,246,000  acres  for  harvest  is  slightly  less  than  last 
year,  and  the  smallest  acreage  in  over  10  years. 

RYE  STOCKS;    Farm  stocks  of  rye  on  hand  June  1  are  estimated  at  4,112,000  bushels. 

the  lowest  for  the  date  since  1935.     This  is  only  about  2/3  of  the 
6,383,000  bushels  on  farms  on  June  1  last  year,  and  less  than  2/5  of  the  10 
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year  average  June  1  stocks.     Almost  80  percent  of  the  farm  stocks  of  rye  arc  in  the 
North  Central  area,  vo-th  more  than  one-half  of  the  total  in  the  three  States  of 
North  Dakota,  South  Dakota  aiid  Nebraska. 

HAY;     This  year's  tar.o  hay  crop  may  be  about  85  million  tons  and  the  v;ild  hay  crop 

12  million,  making  a  total  crop  of  about  97  million  tons.     In  some  of  the 
important  hay  States  cold,  wet  weather  retarded  growth  and  made  harvesting  diffi- 
cult.    Diversion  of  acrepge  from  hay  to  other  uses  is  still  possible,  especially 
in  the  South  v;here  lespedeza  and  cov.-peas  are  iniportant  crops.     If  97  million  tons 
of  hay  are  irade  this  year,  the  crop  will  be  smaller  than  those  of  the  last  three 
years,  but  larger  than  any  other  crop  since  1927. 

Growth  of  clover  and  clover  mixtures  in  most  important  clover- timothy  hay 
States  started  early,  ^^-Ith  warm  Harch  weather.     Although  somewhat  retai'ded  by  the 
colder  weather  which  followed,   it  was  not  damaged  as  much  by  May  frosts  and  freezes 
as  alfalfa.     The  U.S.  June  1  condition  of  clover-timothy  hay  was  86  —  8  points 
above  the  10- year  (1934-43)  average  and  only  4  points  below  a  year  ago. 

Alfalfa  hay  started  growth  earlier  than  usual  in  most  States,  but  in  parts 
of  the  northern  Great  Plains,  April  and  I/iay  were  so  dry  and  cold  that  development 
v.'as  retarded.     In  the  Great  Lakes  Region  there  v>ras  some  damage  from  freezes  in  May, 
but  grovrth  vail  be  rapid  with  warmer  weather.     First  cuttings  are  being  made  as 
far  north  as  Illinois  and  Nebraska,  and  cutting  of  the  second  crop  has  started  in 
Virginia  and  Oklahoma.     The  U.S.  June  1  condition  of  alfalfa  hay  was  86,  or  5 
points  above  the  10-year  average. 

The  U.S.  June  1  condition  of  wild  hay  was  31,  which  is  8  points  above  the 
10-year  average.     In  the  V/est  North  Central  States,  where  half  of  the  wild  hay 
crop  is  usually  grown,  the  June  1  condition  was  from  1  to  16  points  above  average. 
Above  average  June  1  condition  is  also  reported  from  such  important  wild  hay 
States  as  Oklahoma,  Texas,  Montana,  ■'■■■yoming  and  Oregon,  but  is  somewhat  below 
average  in  Nevada  and  Colorado,  and  much  below  in  Nev/  Mexico  v;here  the  acreage 
usually  harvested  in  quite  small. 

The  June  1  reported  condition  indicates  a  U.S.  probable  yield  per  acre  of 
1.43  tons  of  tarns  hay  and  about  0.90  tons  of  v/i.ld  hay.     The  lO-year  (1934-43) 
U.S.  average  yield  per  acre  of  tame  hr.y  was  1.34  tons  and  of  wild  hay  was  0.83  tons. 
In  March  farmers  indicated  that  they  expected  to  cut  59-^  million  acres  of  tame  hay. 
Corresponding  figures  are  not  available  for  wild  hay,  but  the  acreage  cut  has  been 
bet^veen  12^  and  14-|  acres  during  the  last  3  years. 

EARLY  POTATOES;      Jvme  1  condition  of  early  potatoes  in  the  10  Southern  States 

cmd  California  is  placed  at  76  pereent,  compared  with  the  un- 
usually lov;  condition  of  68  percent  last  June  and  the  10- year  (1934-43)  average  of 
74  percent.     The  condition  reported  for  /'.rkansas,  Oklahoma,  Texas  and  California 
is  below  that  of  June  1,  1944  and  also  lower  than  average,     AbovG-average  con- 
dition is  reported  for  other  States  in  this  group. 

Harvest  of  the  early  potato  crop  in  the  commercial  areas  of  South  Carolina, 
south  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  !;is sissippi,  and  Louisiana  is  about  completed* 
The  conmercial  crop  in  South  Carolina,  south  Georgia  and  Alabarra  was  grovm  under 
very  favorable  conditions,  and  excellent  yields  v;.ere  produced.     Blight  reduced 
yields  of  late  plantings  in  Louisianc.  much  below  average,  b.ut  early  plantings  in 
most  conmercial  areas  produced  average  or  above-average  yields.     In  Oklahoma  and 
Arkansas,  v/eather  has  been  extremely  unfavorable  this  spring,  stands  arc  poor  and 
an  abnormally  lov^  condition  is  indicated  for  these  States. 
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Shipments  from  North  Carolina  and  California  were  in  heavy  volume  about 
June  1,     In  North  Carolina,  the  growing  season  has  been  almost  ideal  to  Jvme'l,  and 
farmers  are  harvesting  a  near-reoord  crop  of  good  quality  potatoes.    Harvesting  is 
now  general  in  Kern  County,  California,  where  yields  from  early  harvested  fields 
were  relatively  low  compared  v^ith  yields  on  later  dig,q:ings,    Com.pared  v/ith  1944, 
there  is  an  increase  of  14  percent  in  the  California  acreage  but  only  4  percent  in 
the  indicated  production, 

COMU'ERC lAL  APPLE S ;     June  1  conditions  make  it  aopear  that  the  United  States  apple 

crop  in  1945  may, reach  a  record  low  total        somewhat  smaller 
than  the  short  1943  crop.     In  the  Hlast  and  Mid-west,  the  effect  of  April  freezes 
became  more  evident,  and  additional  May  freezes  and  poor  May  pollination  vreather 
further  reduced  prospects  for  the  crop.     The  large -producing  State-?  of  New  York  and 
Virginia  have  very  short  crops,  and  combir.sd  production  in  all  of  the  eastern  States 
is  indicated  between  a  third  and  a  half  of  last  year.    The  central  States  may  have 
nearly  two-thirds  as  many  apples  as  last  year,  with  Michigan  and  Ohio  very  short, 
but  other  States  expecting  at  least  fair  sized  crops.     In  the  Vfest,  another  large 
crop  is  in  prospect  -  probably  not  as  large  as  last  year  but  likely  the  largest 
since  1938, 

In  New  England,  crop  prospects  range  from  complete  failure  in  some  orchards 
to  moderately  good  crops  in  a  few  favorable  lof.ations.    Many  northern  New  England 
orchards  were  in  full  bloom  at  the  time  of  the  May  10-11  snow.     In  southern  New 
England,  April  frets  killed  much  of  the  early  bloom,  and  pollination  weather  was 
poor  at  the  time  of  the  late  bloom..     In  New  York,  a  r;or.bination  of  April  and  May 
freezes  and  poor  pollination  vreather  resulted  in  a  small  crop  prospect  in  all  areas, 
with  the  Hudson  Valley  and  Lake  Champlain  areas,  thou.2;h  poor,  now  appearing  more 
promising  than  wef^tern  New  York,     Baldvvins,  '.'.'ealthy  and  Greenings  have  a  fair  set, 
but  Mcintosh  -  the  leading  variety  -  has  a  very  poor  prospect.    Nevf  York  production 
noxv  appears  likely  to  be  less  than  half  of  the  small  1943  crop.     In  New  Jersey, 
the  effects  of  the  late  April  frost  injury  are  now  becoming  c.pparent  with  a  weak 
set  of  fruit,  end  unusually  hegvj,--  dropping,     Starrs  and  Transparents  are  sizing 
rapidly  with  first  harve==t  expected  betmreen  June  2^^-25,  about  10  days  earlier  than 
usual.     In  Forjisylvania ,  prospects  are  highly  variable,  ranging  from  failure  in  some 
orchards  to  nearly  a  full  crop  in  a  few  well  situated  locations.    However,  all 
varieties  appear  short  for  the  State, 

For  the  South  Atlantic  States  the  present  outlook  is  for  a  sifialler  production 
than  the  short  1943  crop.     The  whole  Appalachian  area^  from,  southern  Pennsylvania 
to  North  Carolina,  was  hit  hard  by  spring  frosts.     In  Vjr  ^inia,  the  April  6-7 
freezes  killed  mo^t  of  the  fruit  except  in  Northern  Virginia,  and  the  May  2  freeze 
reduced  prospects  sharply  in  this  area.     Best  prospfocts,  however,  are  still  in 
Frederick  County,    At  the  present  timiO  Yorks ,  Pippins  and  Golden  Delicious  show 
the  best  prospects  and  Rom.os,  Bonum  Grimes,  VJ'inesap,  and  Staj^Tnan  the  poorest.  The 
West  Virginia  crop  is  very  short  and  spotted  vrith  a  few  scattered  blocks  requiring 
thinning.     Codlin.  g  moths  woro  more  prevalent  than  usual  during  May,    Early  April 
frosts  dam.aged  Delaware  end  the  eastern  shore  of  Maryland  applos,  ojid  low  tempera- 
tures o"L  May  2  cut  prospects  sliarply  in  western  Maryland,     In  North  Carolina,  a  fevf 
orchards  in  favorable  locations  have  good  r^rops,  but  production  for  the  State  will 
bo  small. 

The  condition  of  Ohio  applos  deteriorated  "teadily  during  May,  as  dam.age  from 
April  freezes  became  more  evident.    May  frosts  and  cool  weather  further  reduced  the 
set  and  retarded  (growth.    All  sections  of  the  State  have  a  short  crop,  with  the 
Columbiana -fTahoning  area  one  of  the  hardest  hit.     Best  prosrocts  are  apparently 
in  a  belt  extending  from  about  Chillicothe  in  the   south  to  Cleveland  in  the  north. 
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The  Kichie;Qn  produotion  will  be  small,  with  summor  varietio5  suffering  from  frofts 
and  poor  pollinf.tion  vreathor  slightly  loss  than  othor?,    Y/inter  varieties  vary  from 
Delicious  which  is  reported  a  near  failure^    Ilnlntosh  very  ldf,ht,  Jonathan  light 
to  Baldwins  and  Northern  Spys  which  have  prospects  for  fair  sized  crops.  In 
southern  Y/isconsin,   frosts  did  considerable  danage,  but  in  the  nortliorn  counties  a 
fair  sized  crop  should  develop*    For  Lid iana,  the  condition  is  reported  near 
average.     In  Illinois  about  an  average  sized  crop  is  in  prospect,  although  spring 
frosts  and  wot  weather  during  the  bloom  contributed  to  a  poor  set  in  many  orchards, 
Transparnnts  and  other  early  applos  will  start  moving  about  Juno  13  with  peak  market 
moyensnt  from  June  25  to  July  1,     Kentucky  and  Tennessee  prospects  were  reduced  by 
spring  frosts,  but  both  states  expect  a  larger  production  than  last  year.  The 
Missouri  crop  appears  larger  than  last  year's  harvest,  with  prospects  best  in  the 
tlissouri  River  counties  and  poorest  in  the   southwest.     In  northwestern  Arkansas,  a 
small  production  is  indicated,  mth  condition  ranging  from  a  complete  failure  on 
som.o  orchards  to  about  a  half  crop  on  others. 

For  ".Yashingt on,  1945  production  is  indicated  to  be  smaller  than  the  large 
1944  crop  but  near  average,  with  the  reduction  from  last  year  expected  to  be  greater 
for  Delicious  and  Jonathan?;  than  for  Vj'inesaps,   Golden  Delicious,  and  Rome  Beauty's, 
Cold,  rain,  and  v/ind  during  the  pollination  period  reduced  the  flight  of  insect?^ 
and  many  trees  have  an  uneven  set  of  fruit.     In  California,  good  sized  crops  are 
indicated  for  Ti'i'atsonville  and  6obastopol  -  the  tv:o  major  areas  -  v/ith  Gravensteins 
and  Ne%\rtovm.s  both  considerably  larger  crops  than  last  year,     Gravensteins  -  the 
principal  summer  variety  -  should  bo  ready  for  harvest  fr6m  July  15-20,  Prospects 
continue  favorable  for  apples  in  Oregon,  although  produotion  is  not  expected  to  bo 
as  large  as  the  heavy  1944  crop.     In  Idaho,  there  vnxs  some  winter  dam.age,  especially 
to  the  Delicious  variety,  but  pro.spocts  are  favorable  for  a  t^ood  sized  crop  for 
tho  state.    In  Montana ,  blooming  was  delayed  by  the  cool  spring,  no  frost  damage  has- 
boon  reported  and  a  good  sized  crop  is  indicated  for  M^^Intosh,  the  principal 
variety.     In  Utah,  prospects  arc  not  as  favorable  as  last  year.     In  Colorado,  pro- 
duction will  fall  much  belov;  last  year's  large  crop,  but  probably  will  be  larger 
than  tho  short  1943  crop.    The  greatest  shortage  is  in  Delta  county,  the  principal 
carlot  shipping  area  v/here  spotted  frost  occurred.     In  Now  Mexico,  prospects  range 
from  light  in  the  southern  to  above  average  in  the  northern  count ies» 

rSACKSS:    The  U.  S,  peach  crop  is  estimated  at  78,345,000  bushels  —  a  record  high  — 

and  compares  with  75,963,000  bushels  in  1944,  and  the  If^-ycar  average  of 
57,201,000,    The  previous  record  produotion  was  77,846,000  bushels  in  1931, 

Production  in  the  10  Southern  States  is  estimated  at  26, 130^000  bushels  — 
a  record  high,  52  percent  more  than  tho  17,193,000  bushels  in  1944,  and  nearly 
5  tirr.es  tho  short  1943  crop.     In  North  C^'rolina,  prospects  are  not  as  favorable  as 
a  month  ago  —  hail  in  tlx;  Sand  Hills  area  c^.used  a  slight  reduction  in  tonnage 
and  material  lov^ering  of  quality  on  about  a  fifth  of  the  state's  prospective 
comjrercial  shipments.    Peak  marketings  for  the  principal  varieties  are  expected  as 
follows*     Golden  Jubilees  the  third  v;nok  in  June,  Hileys  about  July  1,  Georgia 
BqIIcs  tho  second  v/eek  in  July,  and  Slbortas  the  third  v;eek  in  July.     South  Carolina 
has  a  record  crop  ~  a  result  of  a  combination  of  very  favorable  conditions  and  in- 
croasod  bearing  surface.    Golden  Jubilees  are  nov/ m.oving  from  the  mid-State  area, 
Hiloys  should  start  about  June  15,  and  Elbertas  a  vreek  later.    Market  in  gs- from 
Sprtrtanburg,  tho  main  area,  aro  a  weak  to  10  days  later. 

The  Georgia  crop  is  the  largest  since  1931  end  about  3/4  larger  than  last 

year. 
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Hot  dry  v;eather  in  late  Hay  and  Jubb  reduced  the  size  of  Hileys,    Unless  needed 
rains  occur,  shipments  may  not  reach  early  season  expectations,    Hileys  should  be 
in  volume  "by  June  11  and  the  first  Slbertas  are  expected  about  June  22,    The  Arkan^ 
sas  crop  is  slightly  larger  than  last  j'-ear,  Virith  prospects  best  in  the  Hashville- 
Highland  area,  v/here  harvest  has  started.    Except  where  damaged  by  hail,'  fruit  is 
of  excellent  quality  and  well  sized.     The  Clarksville  area  was  damaged  some  by 
spring  freezes,  hail  and  wind.    Harvesting  of  the  Crowley  Hidge  crop  started  before 
June  1,  ' 

In  the  ITorth  Atlantic  Stat  es,  peaches  were' hurt  less  by  frosts  and  poor 
pollination  weather' than  other  fruits.    Average  or  near-average  sized  crops  are  in 
prospect  in  most   commercial  areas.     In  ITew  Jersey,  early  varieties  are  beginning 
to  size  and  should  be  ready  for  market  about  July  4       10  days  earlier  than  usual. 
In  Pennsylvania,  prospects  range  from  failures  on  many  1o\-j  lying  orchards  to  full 
crops  in  a 'f  ev/  favorable  locations,    Uew  York  has  about  an  average  crop  in  the  im- 
portant lake  Ontario  area,  but  prospects  are  somewhat  less  favorable  in  the  Hudson 
Valley,     In  ITev/  England,  the  crop  is  below  average  in  size. 

In  Yirgimia.  production  is  indicated  at  only  a  fifth  of  last  year,  and  ranges 
from  fair  sized  crops  in  Frederick  and  Albermarle  counties  to  near  failures  in 
lelson  and  Roanoke,     In  West  Virginia,  production  prospects  are  about  a  third  of 
last  year,  ranging  from  larger  crops  than  last  year  in  some  orchards  to  complete 
failures  in  others.    Early  varieties  should  be  ready  for  market  by  mid-July  and_ 
Blbertas  about  August  10,    Production  in  Maryland  is  indicated  about  half  ajid  in 
Delaware  about  a  third  of  last  year's  bmnper  crops. 

In  the  Mid-¥est  the  production  prospect  varies  from  a  short  crop  in  Ohio  to 
large  crops  in  Illinois,  Indiana,  Tennessee,  Kentucky  and  Missouri  with  production 
for  the  area  8  percent  above  last  year.     In  Ohio  sub-zero  winter  weather  did  consi- 
derable damage  in  Ottawa  county,  and  spring  freezes  reduced  prospects  in  all  areas, 
with  damage  greatest  in  the  southern  counties.    The  Indiana  crop  is  belov;  1944  but 
considerably  above  average.     In  Illinois,  many  orchards  in  the  Carbondale-I'Ietro- 
polis  area  have  a  full  crop,  while  the  set  is  somewhat  lighter  farther  north  in 
the  Centralia-Salem  section.     Truck  movement  of  early  varieties  will  start  to  mar- 
ket the  last  of  June,    The  Michigan  crop  is  about  average  in  size  but  only  2/3  of 
the  large  1944  production.     In  Missouri,  all  sections  except  the  south  central  and 
south  west,  where  April  frost  dama.ge  v/as  excessive,  have  large  crops.      In  Kansas 
April  freezes  cut  prospects  sharply-  in  central  counties,  but  losses  in  the  north- 
east were  only  moderate. 

In  the  ¥est,  large  peach  crops  are  in  prospect  in  nearly  all  important  pro- 
ducing sedtions.     Total  production,  however,  is  expected  to  be  about  8  pei^cent  less 
than-^the  record  high  of  last  yea.r,    A  California  peach  crop  of  about  31  million 
bushels  is  nov7  indicated,  compared  vdth  about  34  million  last  year,  and  a  10-year 
average  of  about  23  million  bushels,    Atout  19  m.illion  bushels  of  clingstone  vari- 
eties, and  about  12  million  bushels  of  freestones,  are  in  prospect.    About  2g-  per- 
cent increase  in  bearing  acreage  over  1944  is  probable  for  both  clingstone  and 
freestone  peaches,    A  fevr  early  table  peaches  are  now  being  harvested,  but  the 
principal  varieties  will  not  be  ready  for  market  until  the  third  v/eek  in  July,  Pros- 
pective production  in  Washington  is  only  about  4  percent  less  than  the  record  crop 
of  last  season,  and  more  than  40  percent  above  the  10-year  average,    A  relatively 
large  crop  of  peaches  is  in  prospect  in  Oregon,  although  about  one-tenth  less  than 
the  record  1944  harvest.    In  Idaho .  frost  at  blooming  time  caused  spotted  damage, 
but  a  crop  about  as  large  as  the  record  of  last  year  is  still  in  prospect,  Colora- 
do expects  a  totaJ.  crop  slightly  larger  than  the  record  production  of  la,st  season, 
although  the  Delta  area  expects  a  crop  at  least  a  third  smaller  than  last  year  as 
a  result  of  spotted  frost  damage.    The  set  is  exc&j^tiormLly  heavy  in  the  Palisadc- 
G-rand  Junction  area,  which  usually  produces  more  than  3/4  of  the  crop.  Prospects 
are  favorable  in  all  important  areas  of  Utah,  except  Uashington.  County  in  the  south- 
eastern corner  of  the  State,    The  crop  is  expected  to  be  about  one-eighttiless  than 
the  record  of  last  year,  but  at  least  a  third  more  than  average, 
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PEAHS:    Production  of  pears  in  1945  is  indicnted  to  be  31,519,000  bushels  —  one 

percent  less  thoji  the  1944  crop  of  31,956,000  bushels,  but  10  percent  more 
thr.n  the  10-ycar  (1934-43)  averatje  of  28,616,000  bushels.     In  the  North  Central, 
North  Atlantic,  and  South  Atlantic  States,    Pear  production  outlook  is  for  short 
crops,  v;ith  the  crop  in  the  llorth  Atlantic  States  indicated  to  be  the  smallest  of 
record  for  that  area.     In  the  South  Central  States,  prospective  production  is  near- 
ly 30  percent  above  1944,  v;ith  excellent  prospects  in  practically  every  State. 
Total  production  for  the  three  Pacific  Coast  States  is  placed  at  24,964,000  bushels, 
the  largest  of  record  —  7  percent  above  last  year's  crop  and  25  percent  above  the 
10-year  average.    The  California  crop  of  11,926,000  bushels  is  14  percent  above 
1944,  and  only  5  percent  below  the  record  1943  production, In  the  three  Pacific 
Coast  States  production  of  Bartletts  is  indicated  to  be  19,210,000  bushels,  8  per- 
cent above  the  large  1944  crop,  and  31  percent  above  average.     Other  pears,  at 
5,754,000  bushels,  are  3  percent  above  1944,  and  10  percent  above  average  ,  In 
California  production  prospects  continue  excellent  for  both  the  Bartletts  and  the 
fall  and  v/inter  varieties.    Production  outlook  in  the  Sacramento  River  district  is 
slightly  less  than  last  year,  while  most  other  areas  have  better  prospect  than  in 
1944»    Earliest  fresh  shipments  of  Bartletts  are  expected  about  tjuly  10  -  15,  Pre- 
sent prospects  are  for  a  record  crop  of  Bartlett  pears  in  Oregon,  v;hile  the  crop 
of  fall  and  v/inter  varieties  should  not  be  greatly  different  from  last  year.  In 
the  Hood  Elver  Valley,  production  of  Bartletts  is  expected  to  be  somev/hat  less  than 
the  very  hea^vy  crop  produced  last  year,  while  larger  crops  than  a  year  ago  are  ex- 
pected in  the  Sogue  Siver  Valley,  in  Douglas  County  of  southern  Oregon  and  in  the 
'v'illamette  Valley  of  v/estern  Oregon,    Production  of  D'Anjous  and  Eosc  varieties  in 
:he  Hood  River  Valley  is  expected  to  be  above  average,  but  somev/hat  under  last  year^ 
In  the  Rogue  River  Valley,  the  set  on  the  D'Anjou  variety  was  not  up  to  expectations^ 
and  production  will  probably  about  equal  the  moderately  light  crop  of  1944,  In 
Washington^  Bartlett  pear  production  prospects  are  about  3  percent  belov;  the  bum- 
per crop  of  1944,  v/hile  production  of  varieties  other  than  Bariletts  is  indicated 
to  be  about  the  same  as  a  year  ago.    The  Bartlett  crop  in  the  Yal:ima„  area  is 
thinner  than  last  year,  as  a  result  of  some  frost  damage  and  cool  weather  d'oring 
the  pollination  period.     In  the  Chelan  and  Okanogan  sections,  a  crop  eoual  to  or 
larger  than  a  year  ago  is  expected.    Some  orchards  in  the  Wenatchee  Valley  shov; 
a  lighter  set  of  D'.AAjnuE  than  in  1944, 

In  the  northeast,  including  Virginia.  West  Virginia  and  the  States  north 
of  the.  Ohio  Pdver,  production  v;ill  be  small.     In  the  Ontario  area  of  iTew__Yjork, 
the  pear  crop  is  nearly  a  failure,  v/hile  in  the  Hudson  Valley  a  fair  crop  is  ex- 
pccted»    In  Michigan^  poor  v/eathcr  for  pollination  and  frosts  and  freezing  tem- 
peratures have  lowered  prospective  pear  production,  so  that  the  indica.ted  crop  for 
1945  is  the  smallest  on  record, 

GRAPES;    Present  prospects  indicate  a  larger  California  crop  in  1945  than  v/as  pro- 
duced in  1944,     Slight  frost  damage  in  the  central  San  Joaquin  valley  in 

late  March  is  not  expected  to  greatly  reduce  the  crop.    Vine  grovrth  has  been  sat- 
isfactory, and  vir-oyards  are  generally  in  good  condition.     Sufficient  v/ater  sup- 
plies   are    available    in    the    irrigated  areas,     and  moisture    conditions  are 
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relatively  good  in  the  non~irri gated  areas.     June  1  conditions  v;ere  a^bout'  average 
for  wine  grapes*  and  the  same  as  a  year  ago,  "but  for  the  ta^ble  and  raisin  varie- 
ties, conditions  are  reported  considerably  more  favoralDle  than  last  year  and 
aveorago, 

A  fair  crop  of  grapes  is  indicated  for  ITev;  York  and  Pennsylvania*  Light 
crops  are  in  prospect  for  Michigan,  Ohio,  and  Arkansas.     Severe  winter  weather 
and  late  spring  frosts  are  the  main  reasons  for  the  lighter  crOTOs  in  these  States 
In  Washington,  conditions  are  favoraWe  for  grape  production.    Prospects  for 
American  type  grapes  appear  to  he  "better  than  >f. or" th-e -JStLrjop-eaii -..varieties, 

PLmS  AITD  PRUITES;    Present  indications  point  to  a' crop  of  73,000  tons  of  plums 

for  California^     This  is  a"bout  one-fifth  less  than  the  record 
crop  of  1944  and  a"bout    one-tenth  more  than  the  10-year  (1934-43)  average  crop. 
Plums  started  moving  to  market  early  in  June  in  the  southern  San  Joaquin  Talley, 
and  shipments  from  all  other  areas  are  expected  to  hegin  v.dthin  a  few  days.  A 
continuous  supply  of  plums  is  expected  to  "be  availa"ble.  until  the  end  of  the 
season  in  early  fall.     In  Michigaji,  late  spring  frost  caused  material  damage  to 
plums  and  a  very  light  crop  is  in  pro  spot. 

Prospective  production  of  California  dried  prunes  is  estimated  at  212»000 
tons  , —  33  percent  larger  than  the  small  crop  of  last  season,  and  3  percent  large 
than  the  10-year  (1934-43)  average  production,     V'eather  conditions  generally 
have  heen  favora'ble  for  the  development  of  the  California  crop.     Condition  of 
Idaho  prunes  is  v/ell  a"bove  average  and  a  large  crop  is  expected.     Spring  freeze 
damage  vras  negligi"ble,  and  in  general,  trees  produced  a  heavy  "bloom.    In  \;e stern 
Washington  and  Oregon,  where  pr^ones  are  produced  primarily  for  dr;;i.ng  and  canning 
conditions  are  varied,     In  vrestern  Oregon,  June  1  condition  indicates  a  crop 
somev;hat  larger  than  last  season.    Prospects  are  somev/hat  irregular -in  the  Willa- 
mette Yalley  proper,  hut  in  Douglas  County  prospects  are  uniformly  good,  partic- 
ularly for  Italian  prunes.     In  western  Via-shington,  early  indications  point  to  a 
light  crop.    Weather  conditions  during  the  hlooming  period  were  ijLnfavora"ble  for 
pollination,  and  m.any  of  the  older  orchards  have  a  very  light  set  of  fruit.  In 
eastern    Washington  and  Oregon,  v/here  pnj.nes  are  produced  mainly  for  fresh  use, 
prospects  are  generally  favorahle.     In  Washington,  late  spring  frosts  daiiaged 
the  prune  crop  in  the  Benton  County  area,  hut  prospects  appear  good  in  the  main 
Yakima  "v^alley  and  in  the  Walla  Walla  section.     In  the  Milton-Preev/ater'  dis.trict 
of  Oregon,  \i;hich  produces  the  major  part  of  the  eastern  Oregon  crop,  the  set  of 
early  varieties  is  not  heavy,  hut  Italian  prunes  -  the  principal  variety  in  that 
area  -  apparently  have  a  good  set.    Prospects  point  to  a  relatively  large  pr-une 
crop  in  Union  County. 

CITRUS ;      Harvest  of  the  1944-45  citras  crops  is  practically  complete,  except 
for  California  Yolencia  oranges,  summer  grapefruit  and  lemons. 

Total  orange  production  is  now  estimated  at  106,910,000  hoxes,  compared 
with  103,056,000  in  1943-44,  and  85,149,000  in  1942-43,     Each  of  these  three 
crops  was  a  new  record,     California  Valencia  oranges  are  placed  at  37,000,000 
hoxes,  a  record  crop,  and  20  percent  more  than  the  large  production  of  1943-44. 
Ha.rvest  of  Valencias  in  central  California  is  more  than  tv/o- thirds  complete 
while  picking  of  the  large  Valencia  crop  in  the  southern  co^onties  is  just  well 
started,    Pruit  sizes  in  the  southern  counties  are  considerably  smaller  than 
usual. 

United  States  grapefruit  production  is  now  estimated  at  51,791,000  hoxes 
7  percent  less  than  the  record  crop  of  last  season  hut  2-^-  percent  more  than  the 
large  crop  of  1942-43.     Por  the  season  just  ending,  ahout  52  percent  of  the 
grapefruit  crop  vn.ll  have  heen  utilized  for  processing,  compared  v;ith  ahout 
56  percent  in  1943-44, 
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Cr.lifornia  lemori  production  is  indic'^ted  to  be  12,800,000  boxos--16  pcrcant  larger 
than  the  crop  of  1943-44  but  14  percent  less  than  the  ncru'  record  crop  of  1342-43. 

Citrus  prospects  continue  favorc.ble  in  all  producing  States,  except  Florida, 
where  the  extended  drought  v;as  broken  in  Hay  only  by  soattored  showers.     Jxme  1 
condition  of  new-crop  Florida  oranges  and  grapefruit  was  rop.orted  the.  lowest  since 
1917.     Local  rains  ^vere  received  the  first  week  of  Juno,  which  raay  be  the  hoped-for 
start  of  the  usual  June  rainy  season  and  may  bring  about  a  general  improvement  in 
condition  of  Florida  citrus.     In  Texas,  moisture  supplies  are  growing  short,  both 
in  riaturt.l  soil  moisture  and  irrigation  water,  but  this  condition  is  not  yot 
critical.     Trees  are  still  in  good  condition  and  friiit  is  sizing  well.  Arizona 
citrus  prospects  continue  favorable.     California  citrus  groves  have  received 
excellent  care  and  trees  continue  to  be  in  good  condition.     Prospects  are  favorable 
for  the  1945-46  crops. 

APRICOTS:     California  apricot  production  is  estimated  at  184,000  tons,  a  little 

over  half  as  large  as  the  record  crop  of  324,000  tonr,  produced  in  1944, 
The  10-year  (1934-43)  average  is  197,700  tons.  The  crop  is  relatively  good  in  the 
V'/intcrs,  Brentwood,  and  Santa  Clara  Valley  areas,  but  the  set  of  fruit  is  light  to 
very  light  in  other  areas.  Early  shipmfjnts,  which  started  during  the  latter  part 
of  I'iay  from  the  '//inters  area,  v;ill  be  followed  closely  by  shipments  from  the 
Brentv.'ood  and  other  areas.  Heavy  demands  for  canning  and  freezing  are  anticipated 
from  this  crop. 

Apricot  prospects  in  Vfcshington  continue  favorable.     Indicated  production  - 
24,500  tons  -  is  only  2  percent  smaller  than  the  record  crop  of  last  season.  The 
set  of  fruit  is  not  heavy;  therefore,  apricots  are  expected  to  develop  good  "size" 
An  increase  in  bearing  surface,  combined  with  anticipated  large  sizes  of  fruit, 
is  expected  to  nearly  offset  the  effects  of  the  light  set.     Estimated  apricot 
production  in  Utah  is  placed  at  9,500  tons,  nearly  double  the  tonnage  from,  the 
short  crop  of  last  season,  and  only  6  percent  smaller  than  the  record  crop  of  1943. 
The  crop  was  reduced  by  late  spring  frosts  in  some  localized  areas,  but  production 
is  "expected  to  be  heavy  in  the  principal  t.pri cot- producing  areas. 


FIGS  AMD  OLIVES;     California  fig  orchards  are  in  good  condition.    TJcathcr  condi- 
tions have  been  favorable  to  date,  and  a  crop  of  average  size 
or  better  is  in  prospect.     California  olive  trees  carried  a  heavy  bloom  this 
season.     Orchards  arc  in  excellent  condition,  and  present  prospects  are  favorable. 

ALT'lOKDS,  FILBERTS 

AirP  V."ALI-^jTS ;  California  walnut  production,  based  on  June  1  condition,  is 

estimated  at  55,00v0  tons,  compared  ivith  62,000  tons  in  1944, 
and  the  10-yerr  (1934-43)  average  of  53,320  tons.     Development  of  the  walnut  crop 
in  California  is  later  than  usual,  especially  for  some  of  the  late  producing 
varieties.     In  Oregon,  the  season  is  late  and  it  is  still  too  early  for  reliable 
indications  as  to  probable  v/alnut  production.     The  California  almond  crop  is  a 
little  irregular,  but  v/ill  probably  result  in  a  harvested  tonnage  somewhat  greater 
than  in  1944  when  20,700  tons  v/ere  produced.     Prospects  are  more  favorable  this 
year  than  last  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  counties,  rnd  less  favorable  in  the 
Sacramento  Valley  and  coastal  counties.     Condition  of  the  crop  on  June  1  was  66 
percent,  compared  v.ith  62  percent  on  June  1,  1944,  and  the  lO-ycpr  (1934-43) 
average  of  54  percent.     Prosp^-cts  for  filberts  in  "/ashington  range  from  poor  to 
fair;  v.-hile  in  Oregon  the  outlook  is  good. 
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GHEIIPJ3S;  Production  of  all  ^--arieties  of  cherries  in  the  12  commercial  States  is 

estimated  at  13'+>370  tons,   compared  v.'ith  the  production  of  202,090 

tons  and  the  10-year  (l93^^'-3)  average  of  133>1^1  tons.    Production  of  sweet 
cherries  is  placed  at  91>7SO  tons  —  a  record  crop  and  S  percent  larger  than  the 
crop  harvested  in  19^^,     The  sour  cherry  crop  v/as  reduced  hy  frost  inj'ary  and  -on- 
favorahle  weathei'  at  tlie  time  of  pollination.     The  indicated  production  of  Up,  590 
tons  is  only  ahout  one- third  as  large  as  the  I9UU  crop  of  116,790  tons  and  only 
slightly  higher  than  the  previous  low  crop  of  -H,760  tons  produced  in  15^3.  In- 
diceitod  sour  clierry  production  in  the  5  eastern  States  is  the  lowest  of  record, 
A  record  large  crop  of  SY/eet  cherries  is  indicated  in  Washington  and  Oregon, 

There  v/as  frost  injury  to  sweet  cherries  throughout  Nev/  York,  except  in  the 
area  adjacent  to  La.ke  Ontario,  "but  weather  v/as  favorable  dujring  pollination,  and 
crop  prospects  are  average.    Harvest  has  started  in  the  Hudson  Valley,    Frosts  cut 
production  of  sweat  cherries  sharply  in  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,     The  crop  in  Mich- 
igan is  practically  a  failure, The  sweet  cherry  "bloom  was  very  heavy  in  Llontana, 
and  a  very  good  crop  is  indicated.    Many  orchards  in  Idaho  suffered  some  v/intcr 
injury  to  "buds,  "but  a  fair  to  good  crop  is  set. 

In  V/ashington,  a  record  sweet  cherry  crop  is  in  prospect,  hut  early  shipment 
from  the  Yakima  Valley  and  Benton  Coujity  will  he  curtailed  "by  damage  from  late 
frosts,     Sv70ct  cherry  prospects  in  Oregon  arc  good,  and  hetter  than  last  year  in 
the  Milton-Preewa,ter,  The  Dalles  and  the  Hood  River  districts.     In  Union  Co-unty, 
Oregon,  a  crop  as  heavy  as  the  I9UU  crop  is  indicated,  "but  tiiis  is  a  late  area 
with  the  "set"  not  too  certain  in  late  May,    In  western  Oregon,  the  set  is  irreg- 
ular, "but  eqtial  or  hetter  than  last  year.     Very  little  picking  will  likely  he  done 
in  The  Dalles  district  hefore  June  20,     In  the"  Milton-Preewater  district,  harvest 
of  cherries  for  fresh  market  v;ill  prohahly' start  ahout  June  15»    A  crop  of  30,300 
tons  of  sweet  cherries  is  indicated  for  California,  with  ahout  4-5  percent  of  the 
crop  estimated  to  he  Royal  Anns  and  55  percent  other  varieties.    Average  fruit 
size  of  early  mat-ijring,   shipping  varieties  vra.s  smaller  than  usual,  hut  as  Bings 
are  heing  harvested,  fruit  is  ahout  the  uaual  si?:e.    Harvest  continues  with  ship- 
ments to  da,te  heavier  than  to  the  same  date  last  year. 

All  States  except  Utah  and  Idaho  report  a  smaller  crop  of  sou.r  cherries 
than  last  year,  with  indicated  production  in  the  heavy  p'roducing  States  of  Hcv; 
York  and  iiichigan  ahout  one-fifth  the  19^'-!-  crop,     So-or  cherries  are  practically 
a  failure  in  the  Lake  Ontario  area  of  Hew  York,  v/ith  most  of  the  remaining  crop 
hordcring  the  Lake,     The  crop  is  -unusually  short  in  T/aync  County,     The  prospective 
crop  in  the  Hudson  Valley,  while  far  from  good,  is  suhstantially  hotter  than  in 
the  Lake  Ontario  a.rca,    Por  Ohio,  a  fairly  good  crop  is  in  prospect  in  the 
Lucas-Eric-Saridusl:3'--0ttawa  county  area,   the  .wain  processing  section,  hut  an  ex- 
tremely spotted  crop  in  the  rest  of  the  State,     Picking  should  start  the  last  of 
Juno,     The  indicated  crop  of  sour  cherries  in  Michigan  is  the  smallest  sinco 
the  scries  of  estimates  hegan  in  1929*     Trees  hlossomed  over  an  unusually  long 
period,  and  prospects  in  the  northern  counties  are  uncertain,  as  the  June  "drop" 
has  not  to.kcn  pla.cc.    Harvest  is  expected  to  st-irt  in  early  July  in  the  southern 
counties,  and  ahout  mid-July  in  the  northern  co".anties.     In  \ii  sconsin,"  a  fa,ir 
volume  of  sour  cherries  is  indicated  for  Door  Co"anty,     Sour  cherry  prospects 
indicate  ahout  an  average  crop  in  Colorado .     Indicated  sour  cherry  crops  in 
Washington  and  Oregon  arc  good,  hut  hclov/  last  year, 

GRAH35RRI3S:     In  Massachusetts,  ample  water  s-aprjlies  have  heen  available  for  flood- 
ing hogs  to  prevent  frost  injury,  hut  the  extended  flooding  opera- 
tions may  have  heen  harmful  to  crop  prospects.     Currently,  however,  a  crop  close- 
to  average  seems  to  he  in  prospect  for  Massachusetts  and  for  the  United  St-?-t03  as 
a  w'nolc. 
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PECAITS ;    The  outlook  for  1945  production  appears  favorable  to  date  in  most  of  the 
main  producing  areas,  although  it  is  too  early  for  a  reliable  indication 
of  the  size  of  the  crop.     In  Georgia,  the  unusually  oright  pecan  prospects  may  have 
suffered  some  damage  from  the  hot     dry  v/eather  during  the  last  half  of  May.  Central 
and  southern  areas  of  Alabama  have  a  good  pecan  crop  on  trees.     Louisiana  pecan 
production  is  expected  to  be  somewhat  smaller  than  last  season's  record  crop, 
especially  for  iinproved  varieties  in  the  Shreveport  area.     In  T exas ,  a  good  crop  of 
peccins  is  still  in  prospect,  but  insect  damage  is  spreading,  and  moisture  is  be- 
coming scarce  in  many  areas. 

PASTIHES  ;    Although  pasture  condition  on  June  1  was  lov/er  than  a  month  earlier  and 

a  year  ago,  farm  pastures  in  most  areas  v/ere  furnishing  more  than  the 
us^'oal  supplies  of  green  feed  for  livestock.    Continuation  of  cool  weather  from  April 
through  r'iay  retarded  the  development  of  pastures,  in  contrast  to  an  unusually  early 
start  in  March.    This  year's  June  1  condition  —  84  percent  of  normal  —  has  been 
exceeded  in  1944,  1942,  and  1938  and  equalled  in  1943,  but  not  surpassed  in  any 
other  year  since  1929.    The  10-ycar  (1934-43)  average  for  the  date,  is  77  percent  of 
normal,     G-rov/th  of  farm  pastures  has  been  slowed  up  throughout  the  countrj''  with  the 
exception  of  the  llorthwest,  where  unusually  warm  v;et  weather  has  stimulated  excep- 
tional growth  of  pastures  and  ranges. 

Pasture  feed  v;as  reported  to  be  good  to  excellent  throughout  a  v;ide  area 
extending  from  New  England  to  central  iTebraska  and  Texas,  v;ith  irregular  areas  of 
poor  to  fair  conditions  on  the  north  and  south,     T/hile  in  all  the  Eastern  and 
Southern  States,  except  Florida  and  Texas,  pastures  averaged  good  to  excellent, 
there  i-rere  a  number  of  areas  shov^ing  poor  to  fair  conditions,  particularly  from 
North  Carolina  south  along  the  Atlantic  coast  and  aro^jnd  the  rim  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.    Higher- than -normal  tenperatures  and  lack  of  rainfall  caused  further  dete- 
rioration from  last  month  in  the  alreadj''  severe  to  extreme  drought  condition  in 
Florida.    Poor  to  fair  conditions  v;ere  reported  along  the  coastal  area  of  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  and  northward  irregularly  about  halfv/ay  up  into  the  States  in  the  area. 
Scattered  areas  along  the  Mississippi  River  also  reported  poor  to  fair  condition. 
In  the  ilorth  Central  region,  growth  of  grass  was  retarded  by  cool  weather,  and  pas- 
tures were  poor  to  fair  in  Michigan,  Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  northern  Wisconsin, 
as  v/ell  as  portions  of  South  Dakota  and  Nebraska. 

Throughout  the  V/est,  pastures  and  ranges  varied  widely,  although  in  general 
they  v;ere  considered  good.     Late  May  and  early  June  rains  have  caused  marked  im- 
provement in  the  feed  prospects  of  the  Central  and  Northern  Plains.    V/arm  weather, 
along  v;ith  plentiful  rainfall,  has  resulted  in  an  ^unusually  favorable  feed  situa- 
tion in  Oregon,  ''/S-shington ,  and  Idaho.    Mhile  range  and  pasture  feed  prospects  in 
Montana  v/ere  improved  by  May  rains,  the  northeastern  portion  of  the  State  is  still 
sorely  in  need  of  moisture.    Areas  of  poor  to  fair  conditions  throughout  California 
have  v;idened  during  the  past  month,  but  rains  received  in  the  northern  portion  of 
the  State  v/ill  keep  green  feed  grov/ing.    Poor  to  fair  conditions  continue  in  some 
portions  of  Utah  and  Arizona.     In  Nev:  Mexico,  continued  lack  of  rainfall  has 
resulted  in  severe  to  extreme  drought,  particularly  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State, 
In  the  Panhandle  and  v/estcrn  Texas,  severe  to  extreme  drought  conditions  exist. 

• 

MILK  PRC UJZl  ION ;    Milk  production  on  farms  in  May  this  year  reached  the  greatest 

volume  for  any  month  on  record,  as  the  seasonal  advance  from  un- 
usually heavy  early  spring  milk  flow  carried  production  above  previous  June  peaks. 
Estimated  at  12.6  billion  pounds,  M'ay  milk  production  v/as  almost  6  percent  higher 
than  in  the  same  month  last  year  and  exceeded  by  a  narrov;  margin  the  previous  month- 
ly production  of  Jvme  1943.     Green  feed  from  pastures  v;hich  started  early  this  year 
contributed  substantially  to  the  heavy  milk  production,  even  though  grov;th  of  grass 
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in  somo  aroas  wa"  slowed  by  cool  woathor.     In  addition,  farmers  have  drawn  frqoly 
from  ample  grain  and  concentratd  supplies,  to  food  their,  milk  cov;s  more  liberal 
Rupplemental  rations'  than  in  any  rocont  year, 

MONTHLY  MILK  FRODITCTIOK  ON  FARMS /■  Ul^v  ITED  STATES 


1934-43  Average,  1944,  and  1945 


t                    Monthly  total 
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2,70 

2,79 
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44,256        49,176  50,908 
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2.24 
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Milk  production  per  covr  in  herds  kept  by  crop  correspondents  averaged  18.64 
pounds  on  June  1,  exceeding  the  previous  record  of  18.61  pounds  in  1942,  and  about 
4  percent  higher  than  on  Jvcae  1  of  last  year.    The  gain  of  11  percent  from  the 
first  of  I'fe.y  to  the  first  of  June  was  the  stnallost  in  20  yoars,  largely  the  result 
of  the  early  season  and  the  unusually  high  production  level  on  May  1  this  year. 
In  all  major  regions,  Juno  1  milk  production  per  cow  was  moderately  higher  than  in 
1944,  with  margins  of  increase  ranging  from  3  to  5  percent.    As  compared  with  the 
10-year  (1934-43)  average  for  June  1,  production  per  cow  in  the  West  North  Central 
and  South  Central  regions  was  up  moderately,  while  in  other  regions  substantial 
increases  were  recorded,  ranging  from  7  percent  in  the  East  North  Central  group 
of  States  to  12  percent  in  the  South  Atlantic  area. 

The  percentage  of  milk  oovfs  reported  milked  on  June"  1,  at  74,4,  vns  somewhat 
higher  than  on  the  same  date  last  year,  but  lower  than  on  Jvine  1  of  any  other  year 
since- 1934«    In  the  North  Atlantic,  Sast  North  Central  and.  ViTestern  regions  the 
percentage  of  milk  cows  in  production  was  close  to  10-year  average  levels  for 
June  1,     In  other  regions,  the  percentage  milked  was  substantially  bolov/  average, 
v/ith  the  South  Central  region  the  lowest  for  the  date  on  record  coad  the  l/Yost  North 
Central  region  the  fifth  lov/ost, 

(SUilN  AI'ID  CONCENTRATES  FED  TO  MILK  COWS;     On  June  1  this  year,  feeding  of  grain 

and  other  concentrates  to  milk  cov.'s 
appeared  to  be  at  record  high  levels,    YJith  cool,  damp  latc-spring  weather,  un- 
usually favorable  price  incentives  for  feeding,  and  ample  supplies  of  grain  and 
concentrates  on  farms,  milk  producers  have  decreased  grain  feeding  slower  than 
usual  this  spring.     In  herds  kept  by  crop  correspondents,  milk  cov/s  were  fed  a 
daily  average  of  4.1  pounds  of  concentrate  ration  per  head  on  Juno  1,  about  25 
percent  more  than  was  fed  a  year  earlier.    The  seasonal  decline  from  the  5.5  pounds 
per  cow  fed  on  April  1  this  year  was  only  about  two-thirds  as  great  as  that  which 
took  place  in  tha  same  2-month  period  a  year  ago.    Records  of  grain  feeding  in 
herds  kept  by  special  dairy  reporter's  indicate  that  in  the  early  part  of  1945  the 
rate  of  concentrate  feeding  has  been  the  heaviest  in  15  years.    Supplies  of  grain 
on  farms  are  generally  ample,  and  feeding  to  milk  cov;s  has  been  encouraged  by 
unusually  favorable  milk-feed  and  butterf at-feed  price  relationships. 

Increases  in  concentrates  fed  per  milk  cov;,  compared  ^d-th  June  1  last  year, 
were  sharpest  in  the    North  Central  States,     In  this  area  as  a  whole,  milk  cows  in 
herds  kept  by  crop  correspondents  received  about  one-third  more  concentrates  per 
head'  than  on  the  same  date  in  1944,     In  some  im.portant  individual  States,  including 
Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  and  the  Dakotas,  the  quantity  fed  per  cov/  v;as  Ig 
pounds  per  day  greater  than  on  June  1  a  year  ago.    Cool,  damp  vreathor  in  late  May, 
together  mth  delayed  growth  of  green  feed  in  som.e  of  these  northern  States 
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encoura.fje d  unusT-ially  heavj'  feeding  of  concentrates  throughout  the  month  of  May, 
In  the  Uortern  region,  the  nuaT-tity  fed  per  ailk  cov/  vra.s  ahout  one-fifth  higher 
than  a  year  ago.    In  the  North  Atlantic  States,  where  the  level  of  grain  feeding 
at  this  time  of  year  is  the  highest  of  any  area.,  the  increase  over  a  year  ago  was 
about  one-sixth.     In  the  Southern  regions,  milk  cows  on  June  1  received  ahout 
one-eighth  more  concentrates  per  head  than  on  the  same  date  last  year, 

POULTRY  i\l^D  EGO  PRODUCT  I  OH:    The  Nation's  farm  flocks  laid  6,300,000,000  eggs  in 

i.iay  —  6  percent  less  than  the  record  high  produc- 
tion in  Hay  last  year,,  hut  26  percent  more  than  the  10-year  (lS3'^'"+3)  a,verage. 
liay  egg  production  v/as  "below  last  year  in  all  parts  of  the,  coijintry.     The  aggregate 
production  for  the  first  5  nionths  of  this  year  v/as  2S,U60,000,000  eggs  —  7  per- 
cent below  the  all  time  high  production  for  this  period  in  19'^^,  hut  37  percent 
above  the  10-year  average.    The  aggregate  was  also  belov/  last  year  in  all  parts 
of  the  country. 

The  rate  of  egg  production  per  layer  d'loring  Hay  was  17. 6  eggs,  compared  with 
17 "2  last  year  and  17.0  for  the  10-yoar  average.    The  rate  during  the  first  5 
months  of  this  year  was  72«6  eggs,  compared  with  71*1  Is-st  year.    Production  per 
l^yor  c'-'ring  Hay  was  the  highest  of  record  in  the  North  Atlantic,  and  North  Central 
States,  and  exceeded  the  May  rates  of  last  year  in  all  parts  of  the  country  o:Kcopt 
the  "est  where  the  rate  was  about  the  same  as  in  May  last  year. 

Tl'icre  v.'ore  35^,632,000  layers  in  fn,r!:i  flochs  daring  May  —  o  percent  less 
than  dviring  I.iay  last  year,  but  22  percent  noi-'e  than  the  10-year  average,  Parm 
flocks  ^;ere  decreased  by  17,907»000  birds  from  ilay  1  to  June  1  this  year,  compared 
with  a  decrease  of  25,792,000  last  year,     Tl^.is  decrease  in  munbors  of  layers  was 
U,9  percent  of  the  n-junber  on  hand  May  1,  compai'od  with  6. '4  percent  last  year.  The 
decrease  in  numbers  of  layers  from  Ja'nua.ry  1  to  April  1  this  year  v/a.s  SU  percent 
more  than  during  the  same  period  in  19-1-^,    The  decrease  from  April  1  to  J'cj^c  1 
this  year,  hov/evcr,  was  2S  percent  less  then  during  the  same  months  in  I'^kh,  The 
net  decrease  in  n">jmber  of  layers  from  Januo.ry  1  to  June  1  this  year  was  only 
1  jocrccnt  less  than  in  19^^,  although  there  v/erc  7  percent  fcv/or  layers  on  farms 
on  January  1,  19^5  than  a  ^'car  earlier.    The  disappearance  of  layers  from 
January  1  to  J-onc  1  was  larger  in  19^5  than  in  19^^  by  U6  percent  in  the  Ucst,  35 
percent  in  the  North-  Atlantic  and  5  percent  in  the  South  Atlantic  Status.  The 
disappearance  was  U  percent  loss  in  the  South  Cc-itral;  11  percent  less  in  the 
East  North  Central  and  I9  percent  less  in  the  \Jcst  North  Central  S+a-tos, 

Farmers  arc  buying  and  hatching  more  chicks  this  year  than  they  intended 
on  Fcbr'iOtxry  1,  becs.use  of  extremely  firm  chicken  and  ogg  markets  v'ith  a  short 
supply  situation.    On  Pcbruary  1,  they  intended  to  buy  U  percent  fev/er  chicks. 
On  J^onc  1,  hov/evcr,  there  v/ere  520,7^2,000  chicks  and  young  chickens  of  this  year's 
hatching  on  farms  —  1  percent  more  than  a  year  ago  and  13  percent  above  tlie 
IC-ycar  average  Juno  holdings.     Increases  in  young  chicken    holdings  above  a 
yca.r  ago  were  3  percent  in  the  East  North  Central,  and  2  percent  in  the  T/est 
North  Central  and  South  Central  States,     There  wa-s  practically  no  c?.ongc  in  the 
North  Atlantic  and  '7estem  States,  but  holdings  in  the  South  Atlantic  States 
dccroacod  about  2 'percent.     The  nujnber  of  "0"ang  chickens  on  farms  increased 
l6U,00^,000  birds,  or  "^h  percent,  from  LlayltoJune  1  this  year,  compared  ^'ith  an 
i-.-.crca,so  of  lUU, 078,000  birds  or  3I  percent  last  year.    The  net  increase  in  young 
chidtcns  from  May  1  to  J'one  1  this  roar  w'^.s  lU  percent  more  than  last  year. 
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CHICKS  Al^TD  YOUIIG  CHICEENS  0¥.  TASIIS  JUIIE  1 
( Thousands) 

■     :    iorth      :  B. North  :    W.lTorth  :    South      :  South    :  rUnited" 

:  Atlantic  :  Central  :    Central  :  Atlantic  :  Central  :  Vfe stern: States 


Year 


Av.  1934-43  58,491        113,067        152,481        55,281-      109,225      39,032'  527,577 

1944  68,407        127,596        197,950        62,258        117,039      38,901  512,251 

1945  68,246        131,005        202,465        61,247        118,849      38,929  620,742 

Prices  received  'by  farmers  for  eggs  in  mid-May  were  24  percent  aoove  a 
year  ago  and  69  percent  a"bove  the  10-year  (1934-43)  average  for  the  date.  The 
May  15  price  was  33.7  cents  per  dosen,  compared  \^dth  27,2  cents  a  year  ago  and 
19,9  cents  for  the  10-year  average.     The  seasonal  increase  in  egg  prices  during 
the  month  ending  May  15  was  0,7  cents  per  dozen  compared  with  0.1  cent  last  year 
and  0,3  cents  for  the  10-year  average. 

Egg  markets  were  very  firm  during  May,    Heavy  consumer  demand  exceeded 
availaole  supply  "by  an  increasingly  wide  margin,  and  the  scarce  supply  situation 
of  April  developed  into  wide-spread  shortages  in  the  markets  of  eggs-.' availaole  for 
current  consumption, 

Farmers  received  26.5  cents  per  pound  live  vreighf  for  chickens  in  mid-May, 
compared  v.dth  24,4  cents  a  year  ago,  and  16,1  cents  for  the  10-year  average. 
Chicken  prices  on  May  15  were  the  highest  for  the  month  since  1920.     The  increase 
during  the  month  was  0.9  cents,  compared  with  0,7  cents  last  year,  and  no  change 
for  the  10-year  average.     Live  and  dressed  poultry  marketings  continued  far 
"belov/  trade  needs.     The  limited  receipts  of  live  poultry  moving  into  trade  chan- 
nels since  the  first  of  the  year  have  contained  more  than  the  normal  proportion  of 
hens  for  the  season, 

Turkey  prices  on  May  15  averaged  31,2  cents,  the  highest  in  13  years  of 
record  for  the  date,  compared  with  30,5  cents  a  year  ago,  and  16,5  cents  for 
the  10-year  average.     The  seasonal  decrease  during  the  month  ended  May  15  v;as 
considerahly  larger  than  last  year  and  the  10-year  average.     The  decline  v.^as  2.4 
cents  per  pound,  compared  v/ith  0.2  cents  last  year,  and  0.6  cents  for  the  10-year 
average. 

The  average  cost  of  a  United  States  farm  poultry  ration  at  mid-May  pricesr 
was  $2.87  per  100  pounds,  the  same  as  a  month  earlier.     Last  year,  price  v/as 
$3,00.     The  relationship  Detween  the  price  of  eggs  and  the  price  of  feed  on  May  15 
was  considerahly  more  favorable  than  a  year  earlier.     The  chicken-feed  and  turkey- 
feed  price  relationships  also  v/ere  more  favora^ble  than  a  year  ago  or  the  10-year 
average. 

CROP  PRODUCTION  BOARD. 
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June..ll,_..1945  

3  ':'00 .  P .  M...(  E .  W.,  T...).. 


IIIIMIMHHMIIIHIIIIKMIU 


WINTER  WdFAT 


:  Acreage 

Tit) Id  per  acre  : 

Production 

:     Harvested      :  For 

:         :   Ind.  : 

:  Indicated 

State: Average :            i harvest 

Average:         :June  1,  : 

Average  : 

:     J  une  1 , 

:1934-43:   1944  :  1945 

1934-43:1944:   1945  : 

1934-43  : 

1944       :  1945 

1,000  acres 


Bushels 


1,000  bushels 


R.Y. 

284 

348 

369 

22.8 

25.5 

24.0 

6,526 

8,874 

8,856 

N.J, 

55 

60 

68 

22.0 

23.0 

24.0 

1,218 

1,380 

1,632 

Pa. 

920 

914 

940 

19.5 

22.0 

21.5 

18,061 

20,108 

20,210 

Ohio 

2,022 

2,035 

2,273 

20.2 

23.0 

24.0 

40,831 

46,805 

54,552 

Ind. 

1,585 

1,319 

1,632 

17.1 

20.0 

21.5 

27,210 

26,380 

35,088 

111. 

1,822 

1,255 

1,403 

17.8 

19.5 

19.0 

32,850 

24,472 

26,657 

Mich. 

794 

958 

974 

20.3 

24.0 

24.0 

16,085 

22,992 

23,376 

Wis. 

38 

35 

34 

17.5 

21.0 

22.0 

680 

735 

748 

Minn. 

170 

119 

107 

18.2 

16.0 

22.0 

3,116 

1,904 

2,354 

I  ovm 

345 

121 

142 

18.4 

17.5 

21.0 

6,266 

2,118 

2,982 

Mo. 

1,834 

1,400 

1,710 

14.4 

17.0 

14.0 

26,420 

23,800 

23,240 

S.Dak. 

118 

193 

230 

11.5 

10.5 

14.0 

1,480 

2,079 

3,220 

Nebr. 

2,881 

2,693 

3,694 

14.  8 

13.0 

21.0 

42,787 

35,009 

77,574 

Kans. 

10,416 

11,272 

13,280 

12.8 

17.0 

16.0 

133,700 

191,624 

212,480 

Del. 

72 

64 

67 

18.8 

20.0 

21.0 

1,348 

1,280 

1,407 

Md. 

386 

579 

390 

19.3 

23.5 

20.0 

7,465 

8,906 

7,800 

Va. 

557 

550 

540 

14.2 

20.5 

14.5 

7,902 

11,275 

7,830 

V<.Va. 

126 

96 

101 

14.7 

17.5 

16.5 

1,867 

1,680 

1,666 

N.C. 

485 

558 

458 

12.7 

16.0 

14.0 

6,112  • 

8,928 

6,412 

s.c. 

205 

281 

253 

10.7 

13.0 

12.0 

2,238 

3,653 

3,036 

Ga. 

166 

228 

237 

9.8 

13.0 

13.0 

1,824 

2,964 

3,081 

Ky. 

412 

439 

446 

14.3 

18.0 

15.5 

5,975 

7,902 

6,913 

Tenn. 

415 

463 

455 

12.0 

14.5 

13.0 

4,942 

6,714 

5,915 

Ala. 

8 

15 

16 

11.2 

14.5 

15.0 

87 

218 

24-0 

Miss. 

1/7 

18 

22 

1/26.5 

24.0 

23.0 

1/  192 

432 

506 

Ark. 

55 

49 

49 

9.8 

12.0 

10.0 

516 

588 

490 

Okie.. 

4,044 

4,773 

5,432 

11.9 

18.0 

11.5 

48,435 

85,914 

62,468 

Tex. 

2,954 

3,934 

4,525 

10. 1 

19.0 

8.0 

30,337 

74,746 

36,200 

Mont. 

939 

1,173 

1,377 

17.1 

22.0 

22.0 

17,379 

25,806 

30,294 

Idaho 

606 

635 

719 

23.  5 

28. 0 

27.0 

14,279 

17,780 

19,413 

Wyo. 

95 

117 

153 

14.0 

18.0 

20.0 

1,508 

2,106 

3,060 

Colo. 

804 

1,055 

1,285 

14.  9 

15.8 

19.0 

13,126 

16,827 

24,415 

N.Mex. 

198 

215 

245 

10.2 

13.0 

7.5 

2,127 

2,795 

1,838 

Ariz. 

38 

24 

25 

22.0 

22.0 

23.0 

844 

528 

575 

Utah 

173 

221 

224 

18.5 

23.0 

20.5 

3,245 

•  5,063 

4,592 

Nev. 

4 

5 

5 

28.3 

31.0 

2a.  0 

111 

155 

140 

Wash. 

1,119 

1,413 

1,603 

26.3 

28.5 

28,5 

30,039 

40,270 

45,686 

Oreg. 

604 

725 

742 

22.1 

26.0 

26.0 

13,355 

18,850 

19,292 

Calif. 

751 

547 

543 

16.0 

13.0 

19.0 

13,623 

10,393 

10,317 

U.  S.     33,526    40,714  46,768        15.3     18.8       17.0    585,994        764,073  797,255 


l/  Short- tiine  average. 
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Kill, 


rI.yne....l.U...l£'i5  

.3:Q0.P*IJ^.:.j(E,lfi:..T. 


Acreage : 

Yi 

eld  per 

aero 

;  Production 

:  Stocks 

on  f ariT 

3  Jijne 

Gtivbe : 

for  : 

:Ind. 

Ind. 

: harve  st : Average 

:  Jime  1,:  Average 

• 

June  1, 

: Average : 

J-  J  'w-  <  J 

1  O  7/  ■    ,1  ""•< 

:  19-14 

:   1944  : 

1945 

: 1934-43: 

1944  : 

1945 

1  000 

EuGhels 

1 

-* 

000  hushels 

000  busl- 

els 

X  O  •  *J 

18.0 

1  P,  0 

^-  o  ^ 

970 

C  1  'J 

t  C 

64 

43 

"  2 

N  ,T 

X  /  •  X 

17.5 

18.  0 

"lOQ 
O'jy 

6'x-D 

97n 

26 

17 

29 

P"  . 

14-? 

i  tr  •  O 

15.0 

1  5  n 

1  00"^ 

7  7  c 

o  r4 

223 

106 

96 

Ohio 

16.0 

IPO 

X,  X.-.ii 

127 

91 

36 

-L  ij  w 

T  ?  7 
X  ^ .  / 

12.0 

1  <i.  0 

X^  ♦  w 

J.,  00-. 

1  OftO 

1  R90 
X  ,  O  C  -J 

247 

121 

81 

Til 

J.  -1.  X  • 

X  . 

11.5 

17  c; 

X  c  .  o 

1    01  ? 

7  ^  Q 

RP9 

146 

45 

46 

?'Ti  nh 

nO 

X    .  o 

13.0 

T  A  O 

a  /  G 
'X  .7 

O'-r'J 

347 

180 

190 

i'lTi  s  • 

QO 

X  X  .  -J 

10.0 

11 

X  X  » 

rC  ,  o  o 

ooo 

1  0"^!^ 
.t ,  ' J IV  G 

851 

3  'i6 

280 

rrn  - 

J.  ^ 

1  ? 

X  o  ♦  o 

11.0 

1  0 

X  O  •  ^ 

~,    1  Q7 

O  ,  J-  w  ( 

1  1 
X,    o  X 

9    1  T  9 
,  X  Xc 

1,620 

261 

206 

T  HiVJ^ 

X  U 

J-  '■X  •  v7 

15-  0 

XO  •  o 

1    1 70 
X  ,  X  /  w 

_ou 

270 

39 

22 

11 

X  X  .  w 

12.0 

10.  0 

O  X 

Q  9  O 

42 

27 

46 

-J  •  I^lA-'V • 

1  /I  R 
X'jT'J 

11  1 

X  X  •  X 

10,  5 

14  0 

Xt"  •  ^  / 

O  ,     X  O 

9    .'"iT  C 

ii  ,  0  X  D 

,  'JoU 

2,901 

1,405 

484 

X  X  •  o 

11,5 

1  3  •'^ 

J..  O  • 

7  ^  T 

.buy 

/    c;  '^7 
■L: ,  DO  1 

2  40'^- 

1,775 

902 

i\  •-■  fJl  • 

■^.RO 

in  c; 
XU«  0 

10,  5 

f  ;  7  O 

U,4'x'x 

'4,  Ob' J 

962 

1,010 

861 

Kens  • 

y  c 

1  O  7 
Xv  •  ( 

10,  5 

11  o 

X  X  . 

OvJ. ' 

O  G  "7 

T   m  9 

105 

135 

99 

Ut'  X  • 

XD 

XO  •  u 

15.0 

T  T 

Xx  . 

"  9  C 

9  9 

8 

4 

9 

iU.  • 

Ci  X 

Xo  .  ( 

14,  5 

9  /  O 
O'xU 

1  Q 

oiy 

25 

16 

10 

V  d,  • 

'icO 

IT  7 
Xx  .  ^ 

15,5 

T  ?  R 

635 

538 

55 

15 

70 

v«  •  V  a.  • 

A 

lx»  0 

13.  5 

TP  ^ 
X  C  .  .J 

o  6 

54 

50 

13 

p 

5 

1\T  P 
J\  •  u » 

OX 

O  •  1 

o»  / 

10.5 

C,  I" 

A  ■'i  T 
'iO  J. 

38 

15 

32 

s.c. 

30 

8.6 

0 

9.0 

156 

225 

270 

6 

/ 

11 

Ga. 

22 

6.9 

O  •  *-> 

8.0 

146 

170 

176 

5 

5 

8 

--J  • 

J.l  .  D 

14-  R 

Xt:  .  O 

Xoo 

616 

710 

G 

1 

12 

Tenii. 

35 

8.8 

10.0 

9.5 

343 

390 

352 

10 

c; 

16 

01-la . 

141 

8.2 

10.0 

•  9.0 

685 

1,520 

1,269 

47 

63 

152 

Tex. 

2e 

9.9 

15.0 

8.0 

118 

300 

208 

7 

4 

3 

Mont. 

15 

11.1 

13.5 

14.0 

453 

378 

210 

170 

171 

87 

Idaho 

8 

13.8 

12.0 

16,0 

93 

96 

128 

19 

13 

9 

16 

7.9 

9.5 

9,0 

171 

152 

144 

49 

49 

30 

Colo. 

52 

8.7 

8.5 

11.0 

583 

586 

572 

93 

265 

117 

W.:;Iex. 

10 

10.1 

11,0 

7.0 

73 

83 

70 

1/  6 

8 

9 

Utah 

12 

9,2 

12.0 

12.5 

36 

103 

150 

2 

5 

16 

12 

10,8 

16.0 

13.0 

243 

240 

156 

30 

39 

17 

Ore-. 

36 

13c  5 

15.0 

14.5 

488 

450 

522 

85 

71 

86 

Calif. 

10 

12.6 

12.0 

13.0 

118 

103 

130 

T 

1 

246 

11.0 

11.5 

12.5 

41, 454 

25,872 

28,12? 

11, 044 

6,385 

4,112 

1/  Short- time  average. 
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UNITED   STATES   OEPARTiVlENT   OF   A  3  Rl  C  U  L.T  U  R  E 

(^PQP   Report  bureau  or  agricu ltu hal.  tucoNOMics  Washington,  D.  C 

CROP  REPORTING  BOARD 


as  of 
June  1,  1945 


OATS 


BARLEY 


Jvne  11,  1945 
3:0d'P.]^r 

•  ALL  SPRIUG  TOEAT 


_^  Pro_duct_io_n  

State  :  Average  : Indicated 
:  1934-43  :  1945  l/ 


Production      tStocks  on  farns  June  1:  Production 


Average:   Ind.    :Average : 
1934-43 j_1945  l/ll934-43 
Thousand  "bushels 


.  Average  :  Ind. 
1945    :  1934-43  :  1945  1/ 


18 

9 

.mm  » 

75 

36 

— 
12 

18 

— 
— 

— 
— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— ■ 

— 

— 

429 

— 

302 

— 

88 

— 

51 

20 

25 

— — 

— 

275 

342 

188 

92 

88 

57 

58 

— 

91 

130 

107 

§4 

219 

195 

356 

200 

793 

741 

235 

30 

1 ,714 

1,2dd 

978 

702 

5  ,452 

3,332 

20,480 

15,174 

138 

47 

332 

135 

215 

216 

— 

•— 

15,912 

19,490 

84,362 

142,716 

8  ,482 

9,672 

21,602 

34,536 

6,421 

3,036 

1,545 

902 

2,020 

3,444 

91 

28 

14 

14 

— 

— 

114 

185 

— 

■  — 

150 

255 

— 

.  — 

29 

32 

— 

— 

69 

94 

— 

— 

4 

10 

— 

7 

8 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

173 

251 

— 

91 

93 

— 

7 

8 

— 

•J  9 

21 

— 

7 

8 

— 

— 

375 

838 

200 

1,078 

5,131 

5,213 

30,193 

41,248 

2,139 

3,055 

10,501 

12,555 

708 

790 

1,285 

946 

2,995 

2,997 

3,531 

2,758 

40 

179 

263 

288 

56 

169 

1,136 

1,408 

2,132 

2,263 

95 

145 

330 

338 

1,287 

1,197 

18  ,962 

27,175 

1,152 

1,000 

5,369 

5,170 

727 

800 

Faine 
N.H. 
Vt. 
Mas  s . 
R.I. 
Conn, 
IT.Y. 
IT.  J. 
Pa, 
Ohio 
Ind. 
111. 
Mich. 
V/is. 
Minn. 
Iowa 
Mo. 

N.Eak, 
S . Dak. 
Nebr , 
Kans, 
Del, 
Md. 
Va. 
W.7a. 
N.C. 
S,C. 
Ga. 
Pla. 
Ky. 
Tenn. 
Ala. 
I'iiss. 
Ark, 
La. 
Okla. 
Tex, 
Mont. 
Idaho 
'■'yo . 
Colo. 
N.Kex, 
Ari  z. 
Utah 
ITev. 
Wash. 
Oreg. 
Calif, 
U.S._  _1 
!_/  Based 
gj  Short- 


3,933 
276 
1,662 

183 
43 
142 
23,761 
1,346 
25,296 
40,285 
39 ,340 
118,622 
43 , 223 
80,256 
140,307 
182,260 
42 , 694 
40,050 
47,258 
42,078 
37,770 
78 
1,052 
2,303 
1,694 
5,602 
11,083 
8,644 
154 
1,434 
1,886 
2,729 
4,900 
5,464 
2,103 
27,048 
33,425 
10,362 
6,239 
3,018 
4,578 
667 
219 
1,462 
181 
7,913 
8,998 

_4j^376  ^ 

_j_058_^399_  1^  334] 
on  prospective 
•time  average. 


3, 
1. 


14 
1 
24 
48 
48 
117 
54 
115 
186 

192 
45 
77 

102 
60 
26 

1 
3 
1 
8 
15 
14 

1 

4 
4 
17 

8 
5 
21 
43 
13 
7 
4 
5 


9 
10 


465 
228 
388 
195 
32 
154 
152 

300 
853 
285 
840 
152 
390 
444 
596 

780 
714 
820 
500 
625 
864 
120 
148 
340 
548 
211 
990 
915 
504 
720 
144 
878 
490 
778 
324 
700 
912 
113 
260 
272 
778 
595 
275 
925 
264 
330 
536 
3^9_ 


118 


84 


22 


1  4.7 

135 

21 

3,319 

1,598 

727 

124 

220 

9 

2 ,722 

2,784 

303 

732 

560 

81 

1 ,025 

1,058 

90 

2,983 

1,150 

553 

5,172 

3.236 

1,007 

19,589 

3,186 

3,795 

44,401 

12,600  10,008 

8,979 

180 

1,654 

2,550 

1,648 

191 

33,018 

51,807 

9,081 

P8  3'^3 

24.820 

7,897 

20,160 

12,752  4,338 

10,294 

7,966  1,624 

108 

348 

2/  7 

1,575 

1,971 

103 

1,538 

1,840 

124 

198 

245 

30 

428 

864 

34 

111 

217 

4 

2/112 

220 

2/  3 

1,250 

1,942 

70 

1,093 

2,392 

52 

196 

840 

126 

182 

2/  7 

4,970 


3,345 
5,537 
7,580 
1,963 

10,729 
362 
1,159 
3,997 
507 
4,881 
5,497 

32,754 


373 
327 


2,291 

3,537 
17,255  1.265 
12,512  1.024 
2,990  411 
16,280  1.312 
576 
2,567 
6,150 
945 
8,680 
6,912 
3^^52_  543 
376_273_j_431_  ^5^7,78849,161  _59,015 
planted  acreage  reported  in  March 


44 
498 

55 
475 
454 


J2_,r70_203_j_085_  28_7,397 
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UNIXED  STAXES   D  EIP  A  RT  [V!  E  N  T  OF  AG  Rl  C  U  i-T- U  REI 

Cr:op   Report  bureau  of  AGRicui--ruR/.i_  economics  Washington,  D. 


as  o: 


Jme..l*...1945. 


CROP  REPORTING  BOARD 


I  Mil  III  rH  (IIIIIIKI I 


llllll|llllitllMI|llllllllM<llli 


CONDITION  JUNE  1 


Jime  11,  1945 


...3.:00  .P.!1,.CE..1,T.0 


I  mill  II  iitiiKiiiMiit 


State 


Tame  hay- 


Clover  and  : 
timothy  hay: 


Average ; 
1934-43; 


f Aver age ; 


1945:1934-43:  1945 


Alfalfa  hn.y 


Average 
1934-43 


1945 


Wild  hay 


Average  : 
1934-43  :1945 


Pasture 


Average : 
1954-_4_3:__1£45_ 

Percent 


i-ercent 


ir'ercent 


Percent 


rercent 


Ma  ine 

87 

94 

RR 

RA 

Q7 

Rl 
0  X 

RR 

R'^ 

90 

R7 

J\J 

fl7 

Q9 

RA 

00 

R9 

7A 

RR 

RR 

V  i>  • 

ft? 

D  D 

QA 
v± 

RA 

RQ 

RR 

RQ 
0  c 

R7 
0  1 

Q? 

o  u 

fx  p. 

O  O 

QA 

P9  • 
OC 

R"^ 

Q? 

R"^ 

Ql 

R  I 

R4- 

R7 

Q? 

R7 
0  I 

RR 
00 

RR 

0  D 

QO 

RO 

Q? 

C/  c 

w  \JLLLLm 

RR 
O  D 

0 

P7 

yo 

R"^ 
00 

RQ 

P  R 

RR 
00 

iH  9    X  • 

RS 

70 

RR 
0  0 

RA 

RR 

77 

Rl 

PI 

C  J. 

RR 

N  J. 

74- 

7^ 

RO 

R? 

Q? 

^  Cl 

11 

Q2 

77 

77 

RR 

R9 

RQ 
0  \j 

7Q 

R? 

RO 

'  PR 

7  A 

1 A 
1  '1 

RO 

R? 

0  £/ 

9,9 

1"^ 

1  0 

7? 

7R 

Tnrl 

7^ 

P.A. 

7c; 

R'^ 
00 

0  (S 

RA 
Orr 

0  X 

RR 
00 

PI 
OX 

RQ 

J.  X  X  • 

90 

11 

9? 

R? 
0  c> 

9? 

7R 

Rn 

Rl 

U  X 

91 

*J  X 

IV!  i  O  Xls 

7Q 

11 

70 

7R 

RA 

R"^  • 

7Q 

RP 

7R 

VV  X  o  • 

36 

7Q  . 

87 

R 

90 

R? 

S3 

Rl 

(J  X 

62- 

T  '  ■  "1  Tl 

1>  XliJ-'i- « 

7R 

30 

11 

80 

7Q 

79 

1^ 
1  'J 

76 

77 

"75 

X  U  V  7  Ci 

IP, 

92  ' 

1^ 

9? 

R? 

Q9 

7Q 

QO 

7R 

90 

/  o 

1 A 

RR 

0  0 

RS 

0  u 

7R 

QO 

RO 

o9 

X\  •  -^ctiv  • 

9,1 

76 

0  Q 

79 

RQ 

RO 

RR 

17) 

RR 

71 

f  X 

O  •  X/ClJX  • 

9,1 

85 

81 

"  RR 

86 

64 

SO 

64 

82 

19 

87 

1" 

91 

7  '"'1 

38 

71 

30 

RR 

84 

Kans  • 

7 

84 

7ft 

82 

7  fi 

89 

70 

91 

7R 

RR 

7Q 

R7 

R^  ' 

00 

83 

P9 

QO 

77 

C9 

T.Tri 
iuU  • 

7R 

82 

1 A 

81 

0  X 

R? 

R? 

77 

87 

7R 

87 

Vn 

V  Cl  o 

81 

KJ  X 

RQ 
0  J 

79 

7R 

f  D 

78 

71 

R2 

74 

88 

iiV  Va 

VI  •  V  d  a 

70 

19 

R4- 

RO 

RO 

1  0 

RO 

7R 

8R 

i{  •  ^  • 

7^ 

Rl 

O  X 

1  /7R 
X/  I  0 

R? 

7R 

RA 

7A 

RO 

1 A 

83 

.DO 

11 

79 

RT 
0  j- 

7n 

Rl 

79 

i 

ua  • 

/  X 

7R 

T  /7/I 
i-/  1  ^ 

R  1 
0  X 

7<^ 

RA 

70 

00 

79 

R4 

r  ia. 

7? 

1  c 

*j  ^ 

Ky. 

7/1 

hp 
op 

7c; 

QO 

00 

RR 

7A 

RQ 

7P 

i  enn. 

71 
/  1 

7  1 

/  X 

X 

uO 

7  9 

RQ 

7  A 

QR 

A±a» 

7/1 

Rl 

ox 

T  /7 

L/  i  0 

R7 

0  1 

7 

RQ 

7  9 

7R 

7R 

84 

Miss* 

7c: 

70 

"t~/7c; 

1/  1  0 

R? 

RO 

87 

7*^ 

7Q 

7R 

82 

Ark. 

-76 

79 

T/I8 

83 

.82 

80 

79 

83 

81 

87 

La. 

77 

81 

72 

80 

78 

77 

81 

80 

80 

Okla. 

72 

74 

71 

78 

75 

87 

74 

83 

Tex. 

73 

69 

79 

83 

76 

82 

76 

71 

I  font. 

80 

85  ■ 

84 

89 

81 

68 

77 

34 

77 

81 

Idaho 

83 

91 

84 

91 

83 

90 

84 

93 

.  86 

92 

V.yo. 

83 

87 

85 

91 

83 

90 

82 

89 

79 

.85 

Colo. 

84 

88 

57 

88 

82 

86 

85 

84 

78 

.  87 

N.Mex< 

79 

90 

82 

98 

84 

81 

70 

44 

71 

.  54 

Ariz. 

86 

88 

85 

88 

75 

79 

80 

.  82. 

Utah 

78 

89 

82 

.  90 

77 

89  ■, 

84 

92 

79 

86 

Nev. 

76 

84 

76 

82 

75 

84 

83 

79 

85 

.84 

Wash. 

85 

93 

57 

93 

85 

91  . 

84 

92 

86 

.  93 

Oreg. 

85  . 

93 

86 

.  92 

85 

92 

82 

95 

87 

.  94 

Calif. 

84 

84 

1/8  5 

93 

86 

84 

82 

85 

84 

,  80 

U.S. 

77 

85  ■ 

75 

86 

81 

86 

73 

81 

77 

"84 

1/  Short- tirae  average. 
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UNITED  STATES  OEPAKTMeiNT  OF  AQRICUUTURE 

Crop   Report  surcau  or  AORicuuTuaAi.  economics  Washington,  D.  C,, 

as  of 
>.57m?..lj...l?4.5  


crop  REPOR"^tNa  BOARD 


June  11,  1945  


/J'PLES.  COI^i:ERClAL  CROP  l/ 


APRICOTS,  /u^lD  CALIFORNIA  FLOT^S 
PRUNES 

T  T  I  Indit-. 

Crop  and  State       lAveragej     1944  i<June  j1^ 

  £1934-43;  _  j  194_5' 

"  *  ~  "Ton?  ~ 

Fresh  Dasis 

197,700     324,000  184,000 
13,620       25,'(500  24,500 
4,09  5         5  ,  90  0      9  ,  500 


Area  and  State 


:     Condition  June  1 

t         T  t 

iAvernept  1944$  1945 
j_l£3_4-4_3j_  ^  _  J_  ^ 

Percent 


Eastern  States? 
North  Atlantic: 


71 

88 

49  i 

K.H, 

69 

71 

33  J 

'7  t 

C7 

Ol 

OD  1 

L'la  s  s  « 

71 

71 

22  ) 

R.I. 

66, 

84 

28  J 

Conn  • 

69 

78 

38  : 

N.Y. 

68 

71 

20  1 

N.J. 

71 

69 

44  i 

Pa. 

64 

73 

35  1 

Jill  h  •  At  1  ant  ic 

6S 

72 

27 

South  id;lf;nticj 

Del. 

68 

89 

35  i 

m. 

62 

81 

55  1 

Va. 

51 

72 

16  t 

V/.Va. 

56 

75 

20  J 

N.C, 

52 

60 

10  1 

^11  S.  -iitlantic 

54 

73 

19  1 

Xll  Eactem  states 

62  ■* 

72 

24 

iipricot  s  I 

California 

''^'jashir  cton 
Utah 

3  States 


215,415     354,900  218,000 


Plums 


California 

Prunes  ; 
California 


66,200      92,000  73,000 
Dry  Basis  2/ 


205,000    159,000  212,000 

_l/For  some  States  in  certain  yeaxs,  production, 
includes  some  quantities  unharvested  on  account 
of  economic  conditions.    In  1944,  estimates  of  • 
such,  quantities  were  as  follows(  tons) :  Plums, 
Calif.,  2,0C0.     2/ln  Calif.,  the  drying  ratio  is 
approjc.  2^  Its. fresh  fruit  to  1  Ih.  dried. 

inrcELrjarautiT^FRTnre'TAFDrT^mTo       '  ~ 


Central  States: 
North  Central: 


Crop  f.md  State 


Ohio 

58 

7Z 

25  J 

Ind. 

58 

56 

51  ' 

Ill, 

52 

51 

52  1 

Midi , 

69 

65 

25 

V/isc, 

79 

83' 

52  J 

J/dnn  , 

70 

77 

65  ' 

lovra, 

63 

74 

49  : 

Mo. 

52 

43 

35  1 

Nebr  . 

55 

60 

47  J 

Kans  . 

49 

43 

51  s 

K  ,  Central 

60 

62 

34  ' 

Sou'th  Central : 

Ky, 

52 

47 

59  ! 

Tenn  • 

45 

33 

54 

Ark, 

52 

50 

22  . 

ji.ll  S,  Central 

50 

44 

40  J 

t     Condition  June  1 
;  Aver  a  pre:  t 
£l934-4_3£  1_944__  £  ]^9£5^ 

Percent 


Plums : 

Michigan 
Prunes : 


Idaho 

vilashington,all 
Eastern  Wash. 
•  'e stern  V/ash, 
Oregon,  all 
■i^a stern  0ro,?on 
'■'<o stern  Oregon 
Crrape  s ; 


j--.ll  Central 

State  s 

60 

61 

35 

-WeTbem  State  s  t 

Mont , 

75 

95 

77 

Idaho 

66 

63 

81 

Colo. 

64 

88 

59 

64 

57 

48 

Utah 

77 

88 

57 

Wash, 

73 

85 

75 

Oreg, 

72 

82 

69 

Calif  4 

States 

65 

58 

87 

.ie  stern 

71 

78 

76 

35  State 3, 

65 

72 

43 

Calif orn ia , al 1 
'■'iiv.e  varieties 
Table  varieties 
Raisin  varieties 
Other  Crops ; 
California  : 
Fif^s 
Olives 
Alnor.ds 
"'alnut  s 
Wash in gton  t 

Pilberts 
Ore  gon  : 

Filberts 
Florida } 
^ivocados 


62 

72 

22 

64 

69 

82 

62 

62 

71 

72 

78 

83 

54 

46 

60 

54 

39 

66 

70 

54 

89 

52 

36 

62 

82 

83 

■  87 

84 

84 

85 

81 

83 

■  88 

81 

82 

■  88 

81 

85 

81 

73 

83 

80 

54 

62 

66 

75 

78 

1/70 

72 

44 

mm 

83 

87 

58 

61 

64 

f|)ple£,in  the  coaoercial  apple  areas  of  each  State,     *^.v^r.5?  1.  compaoBd 


Including  finiit  produced  for  srle  to  comncrcial 
proco66or»'«!S  we-IT  a*  f<Jr  soLe  for  fresh  coi*^ 


with  62,0C0  ton*  produced  in  1944  and  58,500 
tons  in  1943. 


UIMITF-D  STATEIS   D  El  P  A  RT  M  £1 N  T   OF  AGRICULTURE:  ' 

OrOP    Report  bureau  of  AanicuL-ruRAi.  EccoNOMics             WuGhlKgton,  D 

as  of 
June  1,  1945 


CROP  RF.PORT1NG  BOARD 


C.  , 

June  11,  1945 
3:'o6  ■p.nr"''iXKT7) 


 PEACHES  

:  Production  1/  . 

State  :  Average  :      1944       •  June 
1934-43  :    •  :  1,  1945 


PEARS 


 Produc.tion  1/  

Average  :  iqaa  •  J'^s 
1934-43  ':  ^    :1.  1945 


l.'OOO  tu. 

1,000  "bu. 

1.000  "bu. 

N.K^'  12 

21 

7 

Mass,  44 

48 

27 

R,  !♦  15 

20 

10 

Conn.  106 

129- 

76 

^T.Y,  1,258 

1 , 824 

1.457 

IT.  J.  954 

1,195 

1,040 

Pa.  1,601 

1,886 

1,222 

Ohio  732 

1,095 

450 

Ind,  296 

674 

570 

111.  1,239 

1,470 

1,764 

Mich.  2,305 

3,600 

2,340 

Iowa  77 

20 

31 

Mo.  695 

315 

1,098 

ITebr,  20 

1 

32 

Kans,  87 

15 

56 

Del,  365 

605 

224 

Md.  391 

602 

348 

■  1,110 

2,150 

434 

Vf.Va.  345 

690 

250 

SI.C.  1,892 

2,698 

2,370 

S.C,  2,039 

2,460 

5,632 

Ga,  4,997 

4,590 

7,998 

Pla.  82 

121 

119 

Zj,  619 

878 

1 , 140 

Tenn,  1,134 

686 

2,009 

Ala.  1,463 

1,380 

2,440 

Miss.  886 

1,105 

1,400 

Ark.  2,061 

2 , 646 

2,795 

La^,  298 

390 

360 

Okla,  477 

286  • 

622 

Tex.  1,567 

1,517 

2,394 

Idaho  210 

4-12 

391 

Colo,  1,553 

2,112 

2,168. 

il.Mex.  106 

122 

102 

Ariz.  62 

60 

15: 

Utah  551 

850 

750 

Nev, _  5 

8 

6 

Ifash.               1 , 742 

2,504 

2,494 

Or eg,  416 

606 

540 

Calif. , all  23,389 
'  Clingstone^l4,430 

34, 044 

31,062 

20,501 

18,878 

Freestone  8,959 

13,543 

12,184 

Me. 

IT.H. 

Vt, 

Mass, 

R.I. 

Conn. 

IT.Y. 

N.J. 

Pa. 

Ohio 

Ind. 

Ill, 

Mich.. 

I  o\m 
Mo. 
Nehr, 
Eans. 
Del. 
Md. 
Va. 
W.Va. 
l^T.C. 

s.c, 

Ga, 

Ela. 

Ky. 

Tenn, 

Ala, 

Miss. 

Ark. 

La. 

Okla. 

Tex, 

Idaho 

Colo, 

IT.Mex. 

Ariz, 

Utah 

II  ev, 

Wash, ,  all 

Bartlett 

Other 
Oregon,  all 

Bartlett 

Other 
Calif. ,all 

Bartlett 

Other 


.000  hu. 
7 
.  9 
3 
55 
7 

64 
1,053 

58 
513 
500 
267 
517 
1,114 
104 
354 

26 
131 
6 

61 
349 

76 
317 
128 
347 
136 
223 
286 
291 
360 
172 
163 
143 
403 

59 
195 

47 

10 
127 
4 

5,260 
4,420 
1,841 
3,720 
1,553 
2,157 
9,951 
8,722 
_  i.229 


1.000  hu. 

10 
10 
3 
48 
7 
77 
1,157 
52 
464  . 
373 
157 
335 
1,193 
55 
175 
10 
53 
7 
52 
428 
132 
354 
150 
500 
176 
135 
188 
312 
•  354 
228 
245  . 

96 
502 

69  . 
157 
50 
10 
170 
6  . 
8,665 
5,885 
1,780 
4,354 
1,794  . 
2,550 
10,417 
9,167. 
-  i.  250  _ 


1.000  bu. 
4 
4 
1 
14 
2 
38 
336 
45 
204 
.  157 
115 
329 
356 
56 
300 
13 
102 
5 
24 
67 
30 
270 
189 
515 
146 
237 
512 
432 
395 
221 
204 
160 
509 
70 
238 
54 
7 

180 
4 

8,446  . 
6,685 
1,760 
4,592 
2,064 
2,528 
11,926 
10,460 
_  1,466 


U._Sj,_   57^201_ 

1/  Eor  soia-e  Sts.tes  in 
on  account  of  economic 
follows  (1,000  hushels 
91;  California  Clingst 
10;  Ohio,  10;  T'/ashingt 
2/  Mainly  for  canning. 


_  75_,.963  

certain  year 
conditions, 
) :  Peaches , 
one,  2,083; 
on  Bartlett, 


_  Z3j.2i3lU^  S.  28,616  31,956   31,519 

s,  production  includes  some  quantities  unharvested 

In  1944,  estimates  of  such  quantities  v/ere  as 
Hew  lork,  36;  Michigan,  108;  Idaho,  20;  V'ashington, 
Freestone,  42;  Pears,         York,  23;  Pennsylvania,' 
287;  California  Bartlett,  125, 
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u  rj ' 

Crop  Reipori 

as  cf 
 !June...L...,l.?45 

tll<llllllllM|l||l|||t|ii|||||]t|,|||||||.||llllitt 


T-ED  STATE-S  D  El  P  A  RT  M     N  T   OF  AGRI 

BL'RE-AIJ    O*-"    AG  HC'J  l."t  '.J  r«  Al.  ::-CONeMlC3 

CROP  REPORTING  BOARD 


U  LT  U  RK 

Wrxshirgtcn ,  D .  ■  - .  . 
June/ll,....19_4J3_.  


I  lit)  Mill  itMiii  itiim  I  ri  iiii(iiM*iit((«ii  Hiiiixiiiii  itiiiitti*! 


iiiiniliiliiM  I 


CHERJ?TES  _ 
Sv.'eet  varieties 

Frocuction  1/'^ 
~:  riniircfrte"d 
:June  1,1:45 


State 


J"  ver 
1938 


-43- 


1.944 
Tons 


Average 
1938-43 


'.jOUT  vnrictio; 
~  Froduction  1/ 

~  T  Iridicatcci 

tJuro  1,  1945 


1944 
Ton: 


New  Y'ork 

1,985 

2,900 

o  coo 

19,150 

22,100 

5,300 

Per.n  sylvan  ir. 

1,733 

2,20^^ 

1,000 

5,650 

9,000 

3,700 

Ohio 

603 

1,080 

270 

2,977 

3,900 

1,500 

I.lichigan 

3,  033 

4,600 

600 

31,333 

50,000 

;  10,000 

.  .  is  con  sin 

9,333 

15,000 

8_^250 

5  Eastern 

-^,412 

.  10_^780  . 

1^070 

63,643 

100,000 

26_^750 

Wontaj:^?:!. 

610 

540 

278 

470 

420 

Idaho 

1,722 

1,910 

1,510 

510 

480 

520 

Colorado 

415 

500 

360 

3,278 

4,840 

2,800 

Utah 

2,967 

3,300 

5,100 

.1,933 

2,400 

2,700 

Washin?;ton 

23, 533 

23,100 

29,000 

5,717 

2/6,000 

5,200 

Oregon 

19,500 

2/18,100 

22,400 

2,242 

2,600 

2,200 

California 

24,667 

27,000 

30,800 

7  '.:e stern 

72,937 

74,520 

G7,7iO 

13,956 

16,790 

13,640 

12  States 

80,250 

85,300 

91,780 

82,602 

116,790 

42,590 

State 


All  varieties 

 '  »Prod.ucti_on  1/^  

Average     :  :^  Indicated 

1934-43     :_'__1244  _:June_]^  ]_945 

Tons 


Nev;  York 

Pennsylvania 

Ohio 

Michigan 
'Vis  con  sin 

5  Eastern 


25,000 
.11,200 
:  4.980 


20,535 

7,600 

4,173 
35,610  .54,600 

_c^,_766  .^^,000 

110.780 


7,500 
4,700 
1,770 
10,600 
^,^50 


I 'ant  ana 
Idaho 
Colorado 
I'tah 

w^asriington 

Oreron 

California 


?o3 
2,275 
3,559 
3,900 


1,080 
2,390 
5,340 
5,700 


24,850  2_/i9,100 
18,950  2/S0,700 
22,460  *~27,000 


.32^20 

960 
2,030 
3,150 
5,800 
34,200 
24,600 
50,800 


7 

Wes-.3rn 

76,4Fv7 

91,310 

101,550 

12 

States 

153,141 

202,090 

JL  U     ,  •-,  / 

1/  For  some  States  in  certain 
ye  ar  s ,  pr  cd \:c  t j.  on  ino  lude  s 
some  quantities  unharvested 
on  account  of  econoinic 
conditions, 

2/  Includes  the  following 

quantities  iiarvested  but  not 
utilized  due  to  abnormal 
cullage  (tons):  Vfeshington 
Sour,   200;     Oregon  Sweet,  300. 


COKDITIOIi  JUNE  1 


-  OF  ALL  EARLY  POTATOES  17. 


10  SOUTIIERIT  STATES  .'il'ID  CALIFORNIA 


:  Average  : 

Average 

State 

!   1954-43  : 

1944 

:     19  4  5 

:       Stato  : 

1934-43 

1944  : 

1946 

Perc 

ant 

Per 

•cent 

N.C. 

74 

G7 

89 

.  Arlc. 

73 

72 

60 

S.C. 

70 

42 

88 

La. 

74 

65 

75 

Ga. 

70 

6C 

84 

Okla. 

70 

76 

CI 

Fla. 

72 

60 

72 

Tex. 

67 

66 

65 

Ala. 

76 

54 

90 

Calif. 

89 

88  ■ 

11 

Miss. 

75 

72 

81 

11  States 

74 

75 

V'  Condition  reported  as  of  June  1,  or  at  time  of 
2/  Includes  all  Irish^v.^hite)  potatoes  for  harvest 


harvf;st . 

be-^ore  Sort.   1  in  States  listed. 
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UNITE-Q   SXATES   O  tl  P  A  R     M  £  N  "T   OF   AG  Rl  C  U  LT  L;  R  £1 

Crc'jp    Relporx  B'jf^EAu  or--  a« r lou i_tu « ai.  -zcjomomics  Washington,  D. 


a.s  of 
J.un.e..l,...1.9.15.... 


CROP  RE,'=»OR"r!  NCS  BOARD 


CITRUS  FRUITS 


3.iOO..p.,M*..X£-/;..T...]l 


Crop  and  State 


Production  l/ 


Aver  a  H;e 
1933-42 


1942 


•Condition  June  1 

 ^  Xne^l^crpoJ  

: Indicated :Averag9 :  : 
1943   :     1944       :1934-43:  1944  : 


1945 


1,000 

boxes 

percent 

ORANGES • 

California,  all 

41,514 

44,329 

51,966 

58,500 

82 

81 

82 

Havel s  &  misc.  Z/ 

16,  661 

14,241 

21,071 

21,500 

81 

76 

84 

Valencia  s 

O  /  OCA 

c,^,  oo4 

0' I '00 

oi 895 

37, 000 

84 

80 

Florida,  all 

23,890 

37,200 

46,200 

42,900 

69 

75 

52 

Early  &  Mid sea son 

13,815 

19,ino 

25,800 

21,700 

3/69 

74 

52 

Va  lenc  ia  s 

10,075 

13,100 

20,400 

21,200 

3/68 

76 

54 

Texas,  all  2/ 

1,852 

2,550 

3,550 

4,000 

66 

81 

80 

Arizona,  all  2/ 

40  8 

730 

1,100 

1,150 

76 

81 

76 

Louisiana,  all  2/ 

27  3 

"  340 

240 

360 

3/74 

79 

71 

5  States  4/^ 

67  ,  937 

85,149 

103,056 

106,910 

76 

79 

70 

TAI^IGERBJES: 

Florida 

2,620 

4,200 

3,  600 

3,900 

61 

72 

48 

ALL  ORAHGES  AITD 

TAIT-^iRSIES; 

5  States  4/ 

70,557 

89,349 

106  ,  656 

110,810 

GRAPEFRUIT: 


Florida,  all 

18,060 

27,300 

31,000 

22,300 

62 

69 

51 

Soedle  ss 

6,295 

10,300 

14,000 

8,400 

3/67 

70 

56 

Other 

11,765 

17,000 

17,000 

13,900 

3/6O 

69 

47 

Texas,  all 

10,392 

17,510 

17,710 

22,400 

58 

77 

78 

Arizona,  all 

2,222 

2,  600 

4,080 

3,800 

76 

75 

77 

California,  all 

2,184 

3,071 

3,189 

3,2S1 

78 

79 

83 

Desert  Valleys 

973 

1,254 

1,198 

1,316 

86 

81 

•  Other 

1,211 

1,817 

1,991 

1,975 

75 

85 

4  States  4/~ 

32,858 

60,481 

55,979 

•  ~5r,79r 

63 

73 

65 

LE?0[S: 
California  4/ 

10,970 

14,940 

11,038 

12,800 

78 

79 

81 

64 


LBES; 

J'lorid_a_4/  ^93_  _  _  _190_  _  _250   320_  ^67_  7  8_  

l/~Relates  to  crop  from  bloom  of  year  zhawci',  except  for  Florida  limes,  the  bloom 
and  harvest  of  vrhich  are  mainly  durin;^  the  following  year.     In  California,  the 
picking  season  usually  extends  from  about  October  1  to  December  31  of  the  followin 
year.     In  other  States  the  season  begins  about  October  1,  except  for  Florida  lines 
harvest  of  which  usually  starts  about  April  1,    For  some  States  in  certain  years, 
production  includes  some  quantities  donated  to  f^harity,  unharvested,  and /or 
eliminated  on  acr^ount  of  market  conditions, 
2/  Includes  small  quantities  of  tangerines, 
3/  Short-time  average. 

4/  IJet  content  of  box  varies.     In  California  and  Arizona  the  approximate  average 
for  oranges  ie  77  lb.  and  grapefruit  65  lb,  in  the  Der.ert  Valleys;  68  lb.  for 
California  grapefruit  in  other  areas;  in  Florida  and  other  States,  oranges,  includ 
tangerines,  90  lb.  and  grapefruit  80  lb.,  California  lemons,  79  lb.;  Florida  limes 
80  lb. 


ing 
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MILK  PRODUCED  AIJD  "GRAIi^"  ?BD  PER  KILK  GOV/  IN  HERDS  KEPT  BY  REPORTERS  l/ 


TJIIITSD  STAIZ.S  DEPA?.TI-S*T  OF 'AGRI  CULTURE 
■3Um.U  OF  AGRIClTLTURjU:,  ECONOMICS 

June  11,  1945 


and    •■  :  June  1  av.     ;     '  June  1       5      June  1       J      June  1       :        •  June  1 

.Division  1  19o4-.43  _  _  1^  1944  _  _  I  1945   1  1944   j_   1945_  _  _  ^ 

_P2und_s_ 

Me.  16.6  18.7  19.2  4.8  5,4  • 

H.  H.  17.1  18.9  20.7  4,8  5,0 
Vt,  19,4  21.3  21.7  4.6  5^5 
Mass,  20.3  21.2  '  20.8  6,1  5.8 
Conn.  19.8  19.6  20.8  "  5.4  5,1  . 
N.Y.  24.0  24.8  26.2  4.5  5,5 
IT.  J.                          22.5                24.2                 25.0                 6.7    .  6,9 

Pa^  21.7  .  22j^l  22^9  5.7  '  6,7  

I.  ATL.  21.85  22^77  23^64  5.0   5,8  

Ohio  ■  19.8  19.1  20.6  3.9    .  4.4 

Ind,  ■  18.0  17.7  19.4  3.5  4.4 

111.  18.5  19.3  20.7  4,3  4.5 

Mich,  22.5  22.4  23.2  3,6  5,1 

Wis.  23.0  24_^0  24^9  3._2  4.7  

E.i^.CEi^Tj^  20.98  21^40  22_._55  3.6  4.6  

Minn,  20.9  20.3  21.'5  2.7  4,3 

Io^ya  18.8  19.6  20.8  4.2  4,9 

Mo,  13.1  14.1  14.9  2,3  3,5 

N.Dak.  17.4  18,3  16.7  2.5  4,1 

S.Dak.  16.0  16.5  16,1  .      1.6  3.1 

Hebr,  18.0  16.5  17.5  3,0  3,5 

Eans^  17. 1  15^3  17^0  3,1  3, 9  

¥.lJ.CElTIj^  12.58  17^49  18..  12  3.0  4,1  ~ 

Md,  17.6  18.5  19^8"  5,0  5.0 

Va,  13.5  14.0  15,5  3.1  3,8 

W.Va,  13.8  13.9  14.5  2,0  2,3 

N.C.  12.7  13.4  13.7  3.6  3,7 

S.C.  11.2  11.2  11.9  2.8  3,6 

Ga^  9.4  9^8  9^9  3.0  3,5  

S.ATL.  12.82  13j^88  14^36  3.2   3.6  

Ky.  13.7  13.7  14.8  2,3  2,9 

Tenn,  12,0  12.8  13.3  2.5  2,7 

Ala.  9.3  9.6  10.5  2.5  3,2 

Miss.  ,    8.3  8.9  8.8  2.0  1,7 

Ark.  10.7  10.2  10.7  2.2  2,2 

Okla,  13.1  12.4  12.4  2.0  2.6 

Tex,  10.3  9^6  [  9^7  2.6  3.1  

S.CErTj.  11.21  11^00  11^40  2.3  2,6 

Mont,  18.2  19.4  19.9  3.0  3,2 

Idaho  21.0  21.5  22.1  2,7  3,5 

Wyo.  17.0  15.9  17.6  2.7  2,6 

Colo.  17.3  17.9  19.3  4.1  3,9 

Utah  19.4  21.3  22.0  2.9  3.1 

Wash.  23.0  23.7  24,5  3.9  4.5 

Oreg,  21.3  22.4  21.9  3.8  4.2 

Calif,  21.0  233.6  23^2  3.4  4.6  

WESTi.  19,80  21^51  22^.08  3.4   4,1  

U.  Sj^  1Z»£2  l"i92  15^64  3.30_  4.11  

iy~Fi^:ires  for  Hev/  England  States  and  Nev/  Jersey  are  "based  on  com"bined  returns  from 
Crop  and  Special  Dairy  reporters.    Figures  for  other  States,  regions,  and  U.S.  are 
"based  on  returns  from  Crop  reporters  only.     The  regional  averages  are  based  In  part 
on  records  of  less  important  dairy  States  not  sho\m  separately.     2/  Averages  repre- 
sent the  reported  daily  milk  production  of  herds  kept  "by  reporters  divided  "by  the 
total  n^xnher  of  milk  cows  (in  milk  or  dry)  in  these^  herds.  3/  Averages  per  cov; 
computed  from  reported  "Pounds  of  grain,  millfeeds,  and  concentrates,  fed  yesterday 
to  milk  GOV'S  on  your  farm  (or  ranch)." 


UN'il-ED  SFAT-EIS  D  Er' A  RT  iVI  S;  N  T  OF  AG  Ri  C  U  L."!"  U  Rfc: 

Crop   Report  bureau  of  .xOFiiouu-ruR/.u  coonomic^  Washingcton,  D.  C, 

as  of  CROP  REPORT! NO  BOARD  June  li,  19^15 

..v^-\^e..lji..  194:5   ^ioo'P.I;^^^^^^^^ 

 MAY_3GGJ»RODlJCTl'6n  ^  J'-^'^''^'—-  --^'-^"-^-^-'^'-^^ 

State    :iluia"ber  of  layers    :      Eggs  per         :  ^I'£'tal_e^g_s  ^r^cLuc^^i  


and      J  on_hand  during_Mayj_  _100_lay^r_s  :  ^uring  Ma^  1  l^Ik»_r-)^'§^'j.^Jk^JL' 

Division:  1944         1945_  ±  _1944  j.  _1945  _:  1944         1945  1944  :_  1945_ 
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ITuml:  er 
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X 
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T 
X 
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OoU 
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Ind, 
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1  P  'XQP 
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X  ,  0<JX 

X 
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P'X7 
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X  ,  xxc 

1  n?7 
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1 
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1  444 

X  y  X  i.  X 

Mi  eh. 
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1 

X 

,814 
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X  ,  f  .^  Cj 

1 

X 
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?AA 
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71  P4R 

T 

Ri  q 

1  ox  C' 

1 

X 
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1  ?96 

6j_256 
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